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“THE STONE THAT LOVETH IRON.” 

I have lately been listening to the reading of one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “Tales of the Crusaders,” ‘The 
Betrothed.’ As a story, it is written in the 
author’s pleasant, but somewhat careless style, 
and the plot is skilfully developed. As an 
attempt to get behind the ages, and depict the 
modes of thought, language, manners and customs 
of the past, it strikes me as being, in common 
with other such attempts, a failure. Probably, had 
it been a success in these respects, it would not 
have been intelligible to most modern readers. The 
time of the story is that of Henry IT., 1154-1189; 
but the characters speak and behave almost as if 
they were contemporaries of the author. Thus, 
with reference to the attractive power which the 
heroine exerts on the hero, who is in the doctor’s 
hands, one of the characters remarks: “It may be 
that more powerful was the magnet that drew our 
kinsman hither, than aught the leech could do to 
withhold him ” (ch. xvii.). 

It is not reasonable to suppose that at this early 
period the only generally known property of “ the 
stone that loveth iron” could be separated from 
the mass of superstition that surrounded it, and be 
made the subject of an elegant figure of speech. 
According to the superstition of the age, and of a 
much later time, the attractive power was hindered 


by garlic; it acted only by night; it was even 
regarded as an imposture of the devil, i 
as it was asserted that if one ounce of iron filings 
were added to ten ounces of loadstone, the weight 
would still be only ten ounces. It was also be- 
lieved that magnetic rocks existed capable of 
drawing out the iron nails of any ship that ap- 
hed near them, thus affirming the statement 
of Sindbad in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ The legend of 
Mahomet’s coffin was also a matter of faith. A 
loadstone held in the hand was said to cure the 
gout, and to draw out dolour and pain from any 
pee me ae ; Worn as an amulet it cured the 
eadache ; .it acted as a philter or love-charm ; 
if taken in powder it would draw out of the body 
bullets or arrow-heads; and food served up in 
dishes of loadstone would preserve tbe vigour of 
youth. These and sundry other wonderful pro- 
perties may be found elaborated and commented 
on with his usual good sense and learning by Sir 
Thomas Browne in his chapter “Concerning the 
Loadstone.” 

But magnetism as a science did not take root 
until Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, published in 1600 
his celebrated work ‘De Magnete,’ a folio volume 
of 280 pages, in which the subject is treated in the 
spirit of true inductive philosophy. He rebukes 
those writers who copy from one another extra- 
vagant stories concerning the attraction of magnets, 
such as a magnet losing its attractive power having 
it restored by means of goats’ blood, such state- 
ments never being tested by experiments. About 
this time were invented magnetic toothpicks and 
ee for the prevention of pains in the 
teeth, eyes, and ears. Some years ago a London 
hairdresser patented a “ hygienic hair-brush”; 
that is, in the back of the brush was inserted a 
horseshoe magnet, which was said to exert a 
favourable influence on the head of the user. 

The so-called attractive power of the loadstone 
for iron was known to the ancients, and was dis- 
covered in a country in Lydia named Magnesia, 
from which are derived the terms magnet and 
magnetism ; but little or no importance would be 
attached to this ore of iron until its directive 
power or polarity had been discovered and the 
compass invented. But this does not seem to 
have been known in Europe much, if at all, earlier 
than 1180, but may have been known to the 
Chinese before that date. It is said to have been 
discovered in Upper Asia, and thence communi- 
cated to the Chinese by their Tartar conquerors, 
and so became gradually spread over the East. In 
this way the Crusaders may have become ac- 
quainted with it. At first the compass was rudely 
formed, consisting merely of a piece of magnetic 
iron ore tied to a broad cork, and set floating ina 
dish of water. An artist at Amalfi, on the shore 
of Calabria (in the direct route of the Crusaders), 
marked the end that pointed north with a fleur-de- 
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lis, the armorial bearing of the kingdom of Naples. | to see how far it helps us towards the etymology 


From its directive power the stone now received 
the name of the loadstone, or leading stone. 


of the English word “coach.” In this portion of 
my notes I have largely drawn upon an interesting 


This early form of the compass is referred to | and learned article on the ‘ Early Use of Carriages 
under the name of marinitre in a French poem at in England,’ &., by J. H. Markland, which 


the latter end of the twelfth century. The author 
is Guyot de Provins, and his MS. is in the 


in vol. xx. of the Archeologia, in 1824. 
urray does not commit himeelf to any 


National Library at Paris.* After referring to the definite statement as regards the exact European 
methods by which navigators steer their course, | language through which English ‘‘coach” may 


and mentioning the pole-star, he proceeds, 
Un art font qui mentir ne peut, 
Par la vertue de la mariniére, 
Un pierre laide et bruniére 
Oi le fers volontiers se joint,— 
(an art they possess which cannot lie, by virtue of 
the mariniére, an ugly and brown stone, to which 
iron adheres of its own accord). 

The author adds that a needle rubbed on the 
stone points to the pole-star on dark nights, when 
neither star nor moon is seen :— 

Quand il nuit est ténébre et brune, 

Quand ne voit estoile ni lune, 

Lor font A l’aiguille allumer, 

Puiz ne peut ils assorer, 

Contre l’estoile va le pointe, 
“The stone that loveth iron,” the loadstone 
attracts iron, the magnet draws iron to itself, 
these are expressions which popularly represent, or 
rather misrepresent, the phenomena that actually 
occur. There is a well-known law that electricities 
of the same name repel each other, but of different 
names attract. Thus, if two bar magnets or 
magnetic needles be mounted so as to move freely 
in a horizontal plane, and the north-seeking pole 
of one be presented to a similar pole of the other, 
there will be a strong repulsion. The same effect 
will occur between south and south. But if the 
north pole of one be presented to the south pole 
of the other, or vice versd, there will be a strong 
attraction. 

When unmagnetized iron is brought not into 
contact, but within the influence, say, of the north 
pole of a magnet, induction takes place—that is, 
the north pole induces an opposite or south mag- 
netism in the iron, and thus fulfils the condition 
whereby the two bodies attract each other ; so that, 
instead of the popular expression that the magnet 
attracts the iron, the iron, thus temporarily con- | 
verted into a magnet, contributes its share in th 
attraction of the two bodies. 

©. Tomurmsoy, F.R.S. 


ETYMOLOGY OF “COACH.” 
(Continued from p. 186.) 
Having thus settled the preliminaries, we may 
next inquire into the history of coaches in England, | 


* Some authorities assign the poem to theJmiddle of 
the thirteenth century, and give the author's name as 
Hugo Bertius. The language is the French of the 


|have been borrowed from Hungarian; but in 


Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ it is given as derived 
from French coche. The historical evidence, how- 
ever, seems to be against such an etymology. 

Before any coaches were imported from abroad 
people rode from times immemorial in chares, close 
chares, chariots, and whirlicotes in England. 
Fynes Moryson records in his ‘ Itinerary,’ in 1617, 
that coaches were rare in England “sixty or 
seventy years ago,” but in his days “‘ pride was 
so far increased, as there be few gentlemen of any 
account” who had not their coaches. This would 

ive the earliest date of the use of coaches in Eng- 
and as about the reigns of Edward VI. or Mary 
Tudor, which agrees well with evidence received 
from other sources. 

We often find, even nowadays, the statement 
repeated that coaches were first introduced into 
England by Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, in 1580, 
though it was pointed out many years ago by Dr. 
Pegge that the earl died the year before, in 1579. 
Then we have the authority of Stow’s ‘Summary 
of the English Chronicles’ that Walter Rippon 
made a coach for the Earl of Rutland in 1564+ 
which was the first coach ever made in England. 
Rippon was the coachmaker, who, according to the 
same authority, made the first hollow turning 
coach for the queen, 4. ¢., a coach with a flexible 
wheel-base. The year 1564, it will be noted, is 
the same date when, according to Stow again 
Boonen, Queen Elizabeth’s Dutch coachman, is 
said to have introduced the use of coaches into 
England. On the other hand, there was a note 
found among Bishop Kennet’s papers stating that 
in his days J, Chamberlayne, Esq., of Petty 
France, Westminster, had in his possession a 

icture of his grandfather, Sir Thomas Chamber- 
ayne, of Prestbury, in Gloucestershire, which had 
an inscription on it recording the fact that it was 
Sir Thomas who brought to England the first 
coaches and watches ever seen here. On turning 
to the ‘Calendars of State Papers’ we find that 
Sir Thomas was the ambassador of Edward VI. to 
the Low Countries, that he was recalled by the 
king in the last year of his reign, but did not leave 
Flanders for England still some time after Oct. 14, 
1554, on which date the Regent, Queen Mary 


|of Hungary, informed by letter her namesake of 


England that Sir Thomas was then shortly return- 


* But according to Adams, and algo a sh i 
vol. xxx, of the Archa@ologia, in 1555. 


period, 
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ing temporarily to England. Two years after this 
date, in 1556, Sir Thomas Hoby offers the use of 
his coach to Lady Cecil (according to the ‘Burghley 
Papers’), and this is the earliest quotation under 
the word “ coach” in the ‘N. E. D.’ Sir Thomas 
Hoby was, no doubt, a kinsman of Sir Philip 
Hoby, Sir Thomas Chamberlayne’s successor at 
the Court of Brussels. 

What we know, therefore, of the introduction of 
coaches into England and their early use here 
seems to point to the conclusion that they were 
introduced from the Low Countries about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. There is abso- 
lutely nothing recorded in history that would prove 
that although the article itself was imported from 
the Netherlands the name for it was derived from 
a French source, and consequently it is more 
reasonable to suppose that it was obtained from 
the same quarter.* 

As regards the features of the new kind of car- 
riages, the bodies of the first English coaches were 
not suspended. On Hoefnagel's printt of Non- 
such Palace, in 1582, Queen Elizabeth is shown 
viding in a state coach apparently without any 
vestige of straps or springs. The sketch of this 
conveyance is reproduced in the Archeologia and 
also in Gardiner’s ‘ Student’s History of England.’ 
Either because the roads were bad or because the 
carriages were badly hung or not hung at all, 
ladies in delicate health preferred to be carried in | 
litters, like Lady Willoughby, in 1589, whose | 
husband applied to the Countess of Shrewsbury | 
for the loan of her litter and furniture, as his wife’s 
sickness did not allow her to travel either on horse- 
back or in a coach. The earliest quotations in the 
“N. E. D.’ for a “ Carroch, or hanging coach,” is 
1610, and for “ Caroce, coche, chariot,” 1598. { 

Taylor, the water poet, referring to the year 
1564, says that 
** indeed a coach was a strange monster in those days, 
and the sight of them put both horse and man into 
amazement; some said it was a great crabshell brought 
out of China, and some imagined it to be one of the Pagan 
temples, in which the Cannibals adored the Devil.”§ 


° The various spellings of the English word during 
the sixteenth century are, coche, cochce, cosche and coyche, 
and not till 1606 do we find coach. 

+ In Braun's ‘ Civitates Orbis Terrarum,’ Another | 
sketch in the same book shows the queen with her maids 
in another kind of vehicle. One of the maids is seated | 
in the “ boot.” 

} According to Green’s ‘Tu quoque,’ coaches were 
kept for the ae and carroches for London. On 
the other hand, Lady Compton, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, wants ‘‘ carroaches” for herself and | 
be womanfolk when travelling, and carriages for the 


uggage. 

§ Prof. Diez will be glad to find in this passage some | 
historical proof towards his etymology of “ coach ” from | 
“crabshell,” Another link in his evidence might be that, | 
according to Father Semedi, the Italians did obtain their | 
first coaches from China (Cf, Sir Geo, Staunton’s ‘ Zm- | 
bassy to China,’ vol. ii, p, 75). 


The water poet also mentions that le riding 
in carriages in the paved streets of Sinko were, 
in his days, a good deal ‘‘ tost, tumbled, jumbled, 
and rumbled,” from which Markland concluded 
that the carriages,even in thosedays, had no springs 
yet. Probably he is right, but, on the other hand, 
carriages on springs require a good road just as 
much as those without them. W. Bridges Adams 
mentions it in his ‘ History of Pleasure Carriages’ 
(London, 1837) that the macadamized streets of 
London and excellent roads of England allowed 
the use of harder springs, and that when the same 
English carriages were taken to Paris and used in 
the streets there, they caused, he understood, 
French servants to spit blood from violent and con- 
tinued concussion. He does not say anything 
about their masters. 

The coaches in the water poet’s days were pro- 
bably hung on straps. I can testify, from personal 
experience gained during a long journey in an old 
family coach, hung on straps, along some execrable 
roads in Hungary, that straps, upholstered seats, 
and an elastic roof to the coach greatly add to the 
miseries of the journey when the roads are bad. 
Probably the old English coach builders had not 
yet learnt the secret of how to hang a coach 
properly, as, even so late as 1673, Sir William 
d’Avenant complained that the English coaches 
were uneasily hung. 

As regards the history of coaches in France. 
Henry IV. was assassinated in 1610. Soon after 
his death some engravings were published, repre- 
senting him being murdered in his carriage 


| Ravaillac. It is from these that Roubo has 


the sketches of the three carriages on his plate 172 
engraved. They are simply square boxes, measur- 
ing by scale six feet in length by three and half 
feet in width, on four wheels of the same dia- 


meter, without any springs or straps, and seating 


six persons in all, namely two with their backs to 
the horses, two facing them, and two more, one 
in each of the two “ boots,” atthe sides. Each 
vehicle had a roof resting on light columns, and 
curtains to draw or to let down. This agrees well 
with the received accounts of the incident, accord- 
ing to one version of which Henry rode in an open 
carriage, and according to another that as soon as 
the fatal blow was delivered by the assassin, the 
king’s attendants, who rode with him in the car- 


riage, drew the curtains and, hiding the king from 
‘public view, assured the enraged people that he 


was only wounded. 

Ronbo cannot tell us what the name of this kind 
of vehicles was.* One of them bears the king’s 
initial and an escutcheon with the lilies of France, 
and may have been the coche referred to in his 
letter to Sully. But it will be seen from the de- 


* Inthe Calepin of 1594, arcera and carpentum are 
rendered in French as “ chariot branlant ” and pilentum 
as “char ou coche.” 
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scription of them given above that, whatever their 
pame was, they do not bear the slightest resem- 
blance to either an English coach of our days or » 
Hangarian kocsi.* 

The vehicle “ branlant et moulte riche” sent by 
Ladislaus V. of Hungary to Mary of Anjou, the 
Queen of Charles VII., in 1457, was evidently not 
copied and forgotten in consequence, if we are to 
Sollee Sauval, the historian of Paris (1724), who, 
on the authority of old Madame Pilou, records in 
his book that hanging coaches (carrosses) were un- 
known in Paris before the final years of the Holy 
League, that is, about the end of the sixteenth cen- 

. The first who used one, we are told, was a 
Madame Bordeaux, the daughter of a rich apothe- 
cary of the name of Favereau in Paris, a friend and 
neighbour of Madame Pilou. The old lady could not 
tell exactly what the conveyance was like, but it 
was not anything like the carrosses in her old age. 
She remembered, however, that the body was 
hung by straps or cords, and that one had to mount 
into it by iron steps. Two horses used to draw it 
in town and four on journeys into thecountry. It 
was a novel sight to the Parisians, and crowds of 
children and loafers used to run after it whenever 
it appeared in the streets. 

On the other hand, Marguerite de Valois men- 
tions in her ‘Mémoires’ (ed. Paris, 1842, p. 64), 
that when her brother, the Duke of Alengon, 

from Parison Sept. 15,1575, he walked as far 
as the Porte de St. Honoré, where Jean de Seymer, 
his confidant, waited for him “avec le carrosse 
d’une dame.” It would have been surprising, 
indeed, if hanging coaches had been unknown just 
in those days at the French Court, considering that 
the late King of France (Charles IX.) had only a 
few years before married Isabel (Elizabeth), the 
daughter of Maximilian II. of Austria, King of 
Hungary, in which country hanging carriages were 
already known for more than two centuries, and 
in extensive use, as wehaveseen. L. K. 

(To be continued.) 


CHURCH MINSHULL, OLD CHURCH RECORDS. 
(Concluded from 8* 8. iii, 124,) 

The following are the contents of the letters, &c., 
of Sir William Brereton’s concerning the surrender 
of the | of Chester, along with the conditions 
agreed to by both the parties. They are addressed 
to the ‘‘ Speaker of the Honorable House of Com- 
mons ”:— 

The care of preeerving this City from ruine (being 
the most considerable in this part of the Kingdom) in- 
vited to entertain a Treaty, wherein at least ten days 
were spent in Several Transactions, the Enemy still 
using protractions and delayes in hope of their expected 
Relief; for which end, strong preparations were made, 


* They are very much like the carriage in which 
Queen Blizabe th and her maids are riding on Hoefnagel's 
print. 


whereof we received frequent Advertisements from 
several persons, That Ashley and Vaughan had united 
their Forces, and lay hovering about Bridgenorth, Their 
intention was to have joyned with the Welch Forces 
under Lord St. Paul, with those Irish that came over in 
December last, and those other now lately Landed 
at Blew-Morris, who were part of the Lord Digbies 
Regiment, come whereof are English, and some Lor- 
rainers, as these Intercepted Letters inclosed mention, 
To prevent the Conjunction of which Forces, I sent three 
Regiments of Horse, the Warwickshire, the Reformadoes 
Regiment, and part of the Staffordshire Horse, and some 
of the Cheshire Dragoons, together with some of Colone) 
Mittons Horse and Foot, which party was Commanded 
by Colonel Mitton, who marched to Ruthin upon Satur- 
day night Jan, 24, intending to fall upon the Enemy in 
their Quarters, but the Enemy escaped and marched to 
Denbigh, and so towards Conway; Neverthelesse our 
Forces came most seasonably: for Ruthin Castle was so 
unprovided, as that we have now great hopes of Re- 
ducing that strong Castle, however the Conjunction of 
the Enemies Forces is hereby prevented, which might 
probably occasion the Enemies Retreat, after they had 
Quartered three or four dayes about Bridge-North and 
Shiffoal!, and had drawn out some smal! pieces, and two 
cases of Jacks. So as the Besieged being now hopelesse 
of Relief sent out their Commissioners Jan. 30, to Treat 
with ours whose names are herein inclosed. The b 
was proposed by them, and was rather assented to by us, 
to the end better satisfaction might be given tothe Com. 
mon Souldiers, when some of their own officers were 
instructed and imployed in Treating and making Com- 
positions for them, that they might thereby be also 
obliged to restrain their Souldiers from Plunder and 
violation of what is concluded and agreed upon, The 
first day nothing was concluded upon. This day Jan. 32 
they were mighty importunate that the Treaty might be 
continued, and respited until Monday morning at nine of 
the Clock; which being refused, as by my last Letter 
appears, they delayed not to enter into a Treaty; where- 
upon it was concluded to be delivered upon the enclosed 
Conditions, whereunto it was the rather assented, to pre- 
vent the Plunder of the City, which could not have been 
preserved, if it had not been taken by composition, That 
which further remains is satisfying the Souldiers and 
setling of the City, which will prove a work of great 
difficulty, wherein my Endeavours shall not be wanting 
to the uttermost of my Abilities, or to serve the Publique 
in any other imployment commanded and shall ever 
professe myself to be, Sir, Your most faithful Friend and 
humble Servant, BRERETON. 

Chester Suburbs, Febr. 2, 1645. 

Though this Letter was Dated Febr. 2, yet I thought 
fit to stay the Messenger untill we were able to send you 
the certainty that we were possessed of the City, What 
Ordnance, Arms, or Ammunition, or what Irish are 
found therein, you may expect to receive an Accompt in 
my next. I do not hear any further Reports of the 
Irish, neither do I believe, they will be now lesse forward 
to adventure into these parts. WiLt1amM BRERETON. 

Chester, Febr, 3,11 of the Clock. 

Articles, concluded and agreed upon Feb 1, 1645, 
Between the Commissioners appointed on the behalf of 
John Lord Byron, Field-Martia!l General of North Wales, 
and Governour of Chester on the one part ; and the Com- 
missioners on the behalf of Sir William Brereton Baronet, 
Commander in chief of all the Forces of Cheshire, and 
at the League before Chester, on the other part, for the 
Surrender of the City of Chester, with the Castle and 
Fort thereof. 

1. That the Lord Byron, and all Noblemen, Com- 
manders, Officers, Gentlemen and Souldiers, and all 
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other Persons whatsoever now residing in the City of 
Chester, and the Castle and Fort thereof, shall have 
liberty to march out of the said City, Castle and Fort, in 
all their Apparel whatsoever, and no other or more 
Goods, Horse, or Arms, than hereafter mentioned, viz. 
The Lord Byron, with his Horse and Arms, and ten men 
with their emo and Arms to attend him; Also his 
Lady and Servants, two Coaches and four Horses in either 
of them for the accommodating of them ; and such other 
Ladies & Gentlewomen, as the said Lord Byron sball 
think meet, and with eighty of the said Lords Books, 
and all his Deeds, evidences, manuscripts, and writings 
in his possession ; The said Lord, his Lady, nor any their 
Attendants carrying amongst them all above fourty 
pounds in Money, and twenty pounds in Plate; The rest 
of the Noblemen, with their Ladies and Servants, to 
march with their Horses, each of the said Lords attended 
with four men, their Horses and Arms, every such Nobie- 
man carrying with him not above Thirty pounds in 
Money; Every Knight and Colonel to march with two 
men, their Horses and Arms; no such Knight or 
Colonel to carry with him above ten pound in 
Money; Every Lieut. Colonel, Major, and tain of 
Horse, with one Man, their Horses and Arms. No such 
Lieutenant Colonel, Major, or Captain, carrying with 
them above five pounds in Money; Every Captain of 
Foot, Esquire, Graduate, Preaching Minister, Gentleman 
of quality, the Advocate and Secretary to the Army, 
every of them with his own Horse and Swords, the 
Ministers without Swords, none of them carrying with 
them above fifty shillings and the Ministers to have all 
their own manuscripts of Notes and Evidences, Lieu- 
tenants, Cornets, Esquires, and other inferior officers in 
Commission on Foot, with every man his Sword and not 
above twenty shillings in Money; All Troopers, Foot- 
souldiers, Gunpowder-makers, Canoneers, and all others, 
not before mentioned, to march without Horse and 
Arms: and that none of the Persons before mentioned, 
shall in their March, after they are out of the City and 
liberty thereof, be plundered, searched, or mol 4 

2. That all women of what degree soever, that please 
to march out of the City, shall have all their Apparel 
with them; And such Officers Wives (whose Husbands 
are Prisoners, or absent) may carry away such sums of 
money with them, as are allowed by these Articles, to 
Commanders, Officers, and Gentlemen of their Husbands 
qualities, and no more. 

3. That none of the Commanders, Officers, or Souldiers, 
or any other, at, or before their marching out of the City, 
Castle or Fort, do injure, or plunder the person or goods 
of any, nor carry any thing away out of the City, Castle, 
or Fort but what is their own, and hereby allowed. 

4. That all Citizens, and others, now residing within 
the City, shall be saved and secured, in their persons, and 
their goods and estates within the City and Liberties 
thereof; preserved and kept from the plunder and 
violence of the Souldiers, and have the like freedom of 
Trade, as other Cities and Towns under the Parliaments 
protection have, and such Immunities as they of right 
ought to have; And every such Merchant, and Trades- 
man of Chester, as shall desire to go into North-Wales, 
to look after his Goods, shall have a pass to go thither, 
and return back again, he first giving security, that 
during his absence he will do no Act to the prejudice of 
the Parliament ; and that no such person shall at any 
time, without Licence, carry more moneys with him then 
sufficiently to defray the charge of his journey, and that 
all Citizens and other Inhabitants, who shall now, or 
hereafter desire to march out of the City of Chester, and 
— act os His or their 

ives or Families, ave the benefit of, and privi 
of Inhabitants, 


5. That such officers and Souldiers as shall be left sick 
or wounded, within the City of Chester, or Castle or Fort 
thereof, shall have liberty to stay until their recovery, 
and then have passes to Conway; or any of the 
Garrisons not blocked up in the meantime, to be pro- 
vided for. 

6. That the said Lord Byron, Noblemen, Commanders, 
Gentlemen, Officers and Souldiers, and all others that 
shall march out of Town shall have liberty to march to 
Conway, and five daysare allowed them to march thither, 
with a Convoy of 200 Horse. The Welsh Officers 
Souldiers to have liberty to go to their own homes ; and 
all of them to bave free Quarter in their March, 
and twelve carriages if they shall have occasion to use 80 
many ; which carriages are to be returned in the sixth 
day; and passes be given them for their safe return to 
p= say and that they be secured untill they return 
thither. 

7. That no Souldier in his March shall be inveigled or 
enticed from his Colours or command, with any promise 
or inducement whatsoever, 

8. That all such persons, Citizens or others, who have 
Families in Chester, and are now in places remote " 
shall have the like benefit of these Articles, as those who 
are now resident in the City. 

9. That the friends of the Earl of Derby and Liech- 
field, or any of those whose dead Bodies are not interred 
in Chester, shall have two Monthes time to fetch them 
thence, whither they please provided that none of them 
come attended with above twenty Horse. 

10. That no Church within the City, Evidences or 
writings belonging to the same shall be defaced. 

11. That such Irish that were born of Irish parents, and 
have taken part with the Rebels in Ireland, and now in 
the City, shall be prisoners, , 

12. That all those Horses and Arms belonging to those 
that march out, and not by those Articles allowed to be 
taken and carried out of the City; Except such Horses 
as are proper goods of the Citizens, and the Inhabitants 
that shall remain in the City before the delivery of the 
same, be brought, the Horses into the Castle Court, the 
Arms into the Shirehall, where Officers shall be appointed 
to receive them. : 

13. That in consideration hereof, the same City and 
Castle, without any fighting or defacing thereof, with all 
the Ordnance, Arms, Ammunition, and all other furniture, 
and provisions of war therein whatsoever, except what ie 
allowed to be carried away, and formerly herein men- 
tioned, with the County Palatine, Seal, Sword, and all 
Records in the Castle, without diminution, Imbezeling 
or defacing, be delivered unto the said Sir William Brere- 
ton, or such as he shall appoint, for the use of King and 
Parliament, upon Tuesday next —. the third of this 
instant February 1645, by ten of the Clock in Afternoon, 

14. That the Fort, with all the Arms, Ordnance, Am- 
munition, and provision therein, of what sort soever, not 
formerly granted or allowed of, upon the signing of these 
Articles, be delivered to Sir William Brereton, or to such 
as he shall appoint. 

15. That oon signing of these Articles, all prisoners 
in the City, Castle, and Fort, that have been in Arms for 
the Parliament or imprisoned for adhering thereunto, 
shall immediately be eet at liberty. 

16. That the Convoy shall not receive any injury, in 
their going or coming back, and shall have three days 
allowed for their return. 

17. That if any person concerned in any of these 
Articles, shall violate any part of them, such persons 


shall loose the benefit of all the said Articles. ; 

18. That upon the signing of these Articles, sufficient 
hostages, such as shall be approved off, be given for the 
performance of all said Articles. 
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of the Right Honorable the Lord Byron. 
Edmund Varney John Johnson 


John Robinson Christo. Blease 
Thomas Cholmundley William Ince 
Peter Griffith John Werden 
Henry Leigh Edward Moreton 


Thomas Thropp Thomas Bridge 
What is done by the Commissioners is confirmed by 
John Byron, 

Commissioners for Sir William Brereton 

Colonel John Booth Roger Wilbraham Esquire 

Colonel Jo. Bower Adjutant General Louthian 

Col. Robert Duckenfield Jona Bruen Esquire 

Col. Mich. Jones Lieut, Col. Hunt 

Col. Chidley Coot Lieut. Col. Venables 

Col. Jo, Carter Master Bradshaw 


Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.HLS. 
Poundfald, near Penclawdd. 


Taomas Mansy (1769-1834), Rear-ApMrrat, 
—This was the Captain, afterwards Rear-Admiral 
Manby, whose name was associated with that of 
Queen Caroline when Princess of Wales. (C. J. 
Palmer’s ‘ Perlustration of Great Yarmouth,’ 1875, 
vol. iii. p. 212.) He was born Jan. 1, 1769, the 
second son of Matthew Pepper Manby, Esq., of 
Wood Hall, Hilgay, co. Norfolk, and brother to 
Capt. George Wm. Manby, F.R.S. (0b. 1854), 
formerly barrack-master at Yarmouth, who received 
2,0001. from Parliament for the invention of the 
rocket and other kinds of apparatus for saving life 
from shipwreck. Capt. Manby, who married by 
licence, at Northwold, co. Norfolk, on March 1, 
1810, Judith Hammond, attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in 1825, and died at the George 
Inn, Southampton, on June 13, 1834. He was 
buried at South Stoneham, Hants. His wife, 
Judith Manby, who survived him eight months, 
died Feb. 15, 1835, in her forty-eighth year, and 
lies buried in the same place. 

Dastet Hirwe 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Portrait or Mr. Hexry Hots.—Those pos- 
sessors of the catalogue of the library formed by 
the late Mr. Henry Huth who were acquainted 
with him personally can hardly fail to have been 
disappointed with the supposed likeness which 
faces the title-page of the first volume. As I was 
responsible for the engraving of it, perhaps you 
will kindly allow me to let those who feel an 
interest in the matter know that I have since been 
so fortunate as to get another likeness of that most 
estimable man and ardent book-collector engraved, 
which, instead of being a gross libel on a singularly 
good-looking man, really gives a most excellent 
and pleasing remembrance of him. The history 
of the two portraits is simply this. When it was 
a question of getting a portrait of the founder of 


Signed by us, the Commissioners appointed on bebalf hands of an etcher of repute, with the request 


that he would follow it as closely as possible. 
The result was lamentable; but after repeated 
| experiments in alteration I was in despair as to 
| an — likeness, and let the wretched thing 
| pass. Nevertheless, I preserved the faded photo- 
| graph, ever on the look out for some one who 
would do it justice. Seeing some admirable like- 
nesses by Mr. T. D. Scott, I resolved to try once 
more, with the result that from the faded photo 
graph he evolved so good a likeness that it seems 
to speak to me as I look at it. The best of my 
best friends lives again so far as portraiture can 
make him do so. This drawing I lent to Mr. 
Quaritch to be engraved, as an accompaniment to 
my memoir of the subject of it in the ‘ Dictionary 
of Book Collectors.’ Any possessor of the Huth 
catalogue may now for a trifle replace the libel I 
grieve to think of by an excellent likeness by 
applying to Mr. Quaritch. I hope it is needless 
to say that I have not the smallest pecuniary 
interest in it myself. F. 8. Etuis. 


Rainsorowe’s Atrack on Satee.—Your re- 
viewer of Mr. Barrett's work on the ‘ Trinity House 
of Deptford’ mentions John Dunton’s pamphlet on 
‘ William Rainborowe’s Attack on Salee’ in 1637. 
This little book is very rare. I never saw but one 
copy of the original edition. The list of the 
Christian captives which occurs in it ought cer- 
tainly to be reprinted. It is many years since I 
saw the tract. If I remember aright, nearly all 
these unhappy people belonged to the southern 
counties, Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tetrcrara.—lI have read the various notes on 
the word telegraph, and the impression on the 
minds of the writers seems to be that it is a modern 
coined word. Now I have a copy of a newspaper 
called the Telegraph, dated nearly a hundred years 
ago. T. L. C. 
Chiswick, 

Rapicat Rerormers.—Is it generally known 
that this term occurs in its usual present 
sense in chap. xliii. of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Ivan- 
hoe,’ which was first published in 1819? I did 
not imagine that it was in use so far back as the 
Regency. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


Cow-pune ror Fuet.—In Mr. Edward Harri- 
son Barker’s delightful book, ‘ Wayfaring in 
France,’ he tells his readers that at Plogoff, in 
Lower Brittany, the fire by which he sat was made 
of dung formed into small blocks like bricks, and 
adds that he “had seen many fires in all sorts of 
places, but never one built of this material before.” 


the library made for the catalogue, his family 
entrusted me with a faded photograph, the best | 
that had been preserved, and I put it into the 


In former days cow-dung was frequently used 
for fires. It was gathered on the commons in the 
summer and piled in small heaps, made hollow, 
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so as to have the full advantage of the sun and the 
wind. The instrument u in gathering cow- 
dung was a round shovel, in shape like a baker's 
peel, but shorter in the shaft. The work of taking 
up and piling the cakes of cow-dung was in Lin- 
colnshire called cassoning. Dung fires were very 
common in the early years of this century. My 
father had often seen men gathering the dung on 
the commons, and enjoyed its heat by cottage 
firesides. George Todd, of Bottesford, an old man 
who has not been dead more than five or six years, 
was frequently employed in his early days casson- 
ing in Kelsey cars. The Manor Court Roll of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey for the forty-third of Elizabeth, 
mentions a place in the townsbip of Brumby 
called casson-lands. It was probably a place 
where the poor had a right to gather cow-dung for 
their fires. I have an impression, which amounts 
almost, but not quite to a certainty, that I was 
told some seven years ago by a member of a Border 
family that cow-dung fires were still frequently to 
be met with on the cottage hearths of Northumber- 
land and Cumberland. 

In this connexion it may be well to quote the 
following passage from Mr. E. J. Davis’s ‘ Ana- 
tolica ’:— 

“ Cow-cassons until the time of the enclosures supplied 
the poor with a great part of their fuel. They were 
dried in summer and stacked for winter use, This 
practice is common all over Central Asia, and even in 
Egypt and Syria.” —P, 304, 

See also A. de Quatrefages’s ‘Rambles of a 
Naturalist ’ (trans, Otté), i. 85. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunst in House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tue Douxe or Keypat.—I find it stated in 
the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xxx. 803 
(1859); in the Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 
1866, p. 122; and in the ‘Annual Register’ for 
1865, p. 184, that Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha was created Duke of Kendal in March, 
1816, a statement which has since been continually 
copied and repeated in books of reference. Is it a 
fact that the prince was ever made Duke of Kendal ; 
or was there ever any intention of conferring on 
him such a title? I have referred to the best 
authority on dukedoms, namely, Cokayne’s ‘ Com- 
plete Peerage,’ but cannot find any record of such 
an occurrence. Grorce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


_Devonise : Leotine JenKins.—Can any one 
give me information respecting Robert Devonish 


(or Devenish), who was York Herald and Registrar 
of the College of Arms in 1683 ; also the official 
position held by (?Sir) Leoline Jenkins at that 
date? Was the latter Clerk of the — ? Q 


*¢ Vim.”—What is the real meaning of this word? 
It is in constant use at Chicago. Here is an in- 
stance of it, clipped from the Chicago Times for 
August 25 :— 

“ All hail to the great Prairie state of Iillnois ! Prais« 
and glory to the enterprise, the enthusiasm, the vigour 
push, and vim of her children who succeeded yesterday 
in making a celebration for the world to wonder at.” 

Thus and thus commence seven columns of very 
characteristic self-eulogy. The word does not 
occur in Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus of English Words’ 
(new edition, 1882). Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Avtuor or Sone Wantep.—The poem or song 
entitled ‘ The Sailor’s Consolation,’ and beginning, 
One night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, &c., 
is given in full in Mackay’s ‘Thousand and One 
Gems of Song,’ 1883, p. 184, with the superscrip- 
tion, *‘Thomas Hood, but often attributed to 
Charles Dibdin.” One stanza of it is given in 
Bartlett’s very valuable ‘Familiar Quotations’ 
(edition 1891, p. 510), with the superscription 
‘* William Pitt, 1840.” Who was this William 
Pitt, who died in 1840, but whose birth-year Bart- 
lett has apparently not been able to ascertain ? 
Did he write anything else; and is he or Hood 
the author of the song in question ? 
Grorce Noste. 
Manchester. 


To Conpemn to Srraw.—Ia Jobnson’s ‘ Life 
of Dryden,’ Johnson says :— 

**Statius perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to 
exaggerations somewhat hyperbolical; but undoubtedly 
Virgil would have been too hasty, if he had condemned 
him to straw for one sounding line,” 

In Fliigel’s larger dictionary, published in 1891, 
Eoglish-German part, s.v. “Straw,” this passage 
is translated “zu einem ‘ Nichts’ verdammen.” 
Does the expression occur elsewhere in English 
literature? Has any other explanation of it been 
proffered besides that given in Flugel ? 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Henry AppiyarpD, 1598.—In that year he 
began a ‘Chronology of the World’ with the birth 
of Seth, anno orbis 130. The last entry is the 
great frost of 1607. Is anything known of him? 
Joun Youno, M.D. 


Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 


Livery Court Cursoarps.—I should be 
greatly obliged to any of your readers who could 
give me any information about livery and court 
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cupboards. There are several kinds of both, as 
you are, no doubt, aware. I have been able to 
collect a good deal of information about these cup- 
boards, but should be very grateful if any of your 
readers could furnish me with any further facts, 
whether derived from ancient books, manuscripts, 


or personal knowledge. 


Wituram Briss Sanpers. 


Breamore Priory.—Is anything known about 
this ancient religious house, which was situated in 
Hampshire, on the borders of Wiltshire and 
Dorset, on the banks of the river Avon? There 
is said to be no trace of the site of the buildings, 
which probably were destroyed in the time of 
Henry VIII. The tithes of several of the sur- 
rounding parishes appear to have been given to 


this priory in the time of Henry I. (1135). 
XCL 


‘Tae anything known of 
the above-named m, published in or about 
1743, in which the leading lawyers of the day are 
introduced, and (I presume) satirized? I have 
come across a reference to it in some old family 
correspondence of the year 1743. Cc. L. 8. 


A Cirner.—I recently came across the descrip- 
tion of a cipher, said to be absolutely secure and 
undiscoverable, which was explained to me many 
years ago. I have selected a short sentence from 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. iii. 492, col. 2, and have translated 
it into the cipher, and offer it as a test of the skill 
and perseverance of any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
are versed in the art of deciphering: MECNKFT 
MNRDTVBIFBPVEYGQQHCQVFM PEMXP 
ATMCWUCBKQVXRMBPXAKAOMNDFHR 
RMECFBBBQCKOYGBYG. Siema. 


“Th Berni” anv “It Beryra.”—Will some 
one crack me this nut? Francesco Berni, the 
satirist, enemy of Pietro Aretino, and compiler of 
the more famous rifaccimento of Boiardo’s ‘ Or- 
lando,’ was, after the fashion of his time, called “ I 
Berni”; but in the edition of his burlesque poems 
printed by Curtio Navo, at Venice, in 1538, the 
title rans ‘Tutte le Opere del Bernia in Terze 
Rime,’ &c. Here begins the confusion. Another 
writer of burlesque, contemporary with Berni, also 
bore the name of “Il Bernia.” I refer to Mario 
Teluccini, author of the poem ‘ Artemidoro,’ of the 
* Erasto,’ and of the excessively scarce ‘ Pazzie 
Amorose di Rédomonte Secondo.’ Now, in general 
notices of the more comic writings of the above, 
how can one tell which of the twain is meant? 

Epwarp Percy 


Famity or Marxwicx.—I have been engaged 
on the genealogies of this family for some years. 
They were principally yeomen, and in the old days 
a radius of some twenty-five miles swept from 
Lewes, in Sussex, as a centre would probably have 


included the whole of them, as the name appears 
to belong essentially to Sussex. I have worked 
out several separate pedigrees for different places, 
such as Hamsey, Barcombe, Jevington, Uckfield, 
Catsfield, Rotherfield, Wodhurst, West Tarring, 
&c. Could any of your genealogical readers help 
me in the following points? 1. A certain Richard 
Markwick stands at the head of the Uckfield 
Markwicks. He married Rebecca ——, and died 
1758. In the Barcombe Markwicks I find a 
Richard, son of Thomas Markwick, of Barcombe, 
which Thomas was born 1671, died 1728. Will 
roved May 5,1728. I want to knowif these two 
Richards are identical. I believe they are one and 
the same person, but have not been able to trace a 
will or parish register which decides the point 
definitely. 2. In a paper on ‘ Jack Cade and his 
Adherents,’ ‘ Sussex Arch. Coll.,’ vol. xviii. p. 40, 
occurs the following : “ The Yeomanly Marquyks 
of Hamsey continued in the same grade of life two 
centuries later at that place, and the name is still 
found in the locality.” Can any one give a refer- 
ence to any Markwicks being mentioned in con- 
nexion with Jack Cade’s rebellion? 3. Lower, in 
his ‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ speaking of the sur- 
name of Markwick, says, ‘‘ Possibly local, though, 
as it was spelt Marquicke two centuries ago, it 
may have been a sobriquet.” My own idea is 
that it is a similar word in its derivation to Hard- 
wick, Fieldwick, Madgewick, &c., but I would like 
to hear the opinion of a competent philologist. 4. 
At the head of the Catsfield Markwicks, I find a 
James Markwick, citizen and clockmaker of Lon- 
don, who died in 1716, his will being proved the 
same year. Can any one give me any information 
as to the pedigree of this James, as I have not been 
able to get back further or connect this branch 
with others? E. E. Marwick, Lieut.-Col. 
Gibraltar. 


Encaustic Tires at Mergspex, Herts. — 
Whilst staying in Essex I was recently taken over 
to Meesden, in Hertfordshire, to see the encaustic 
tiles which are within the chancel rails. I under- 
stood that they were discovered during some 
recent necessary repairs. Has any account of 
them appeared in print ; and, if so, in what publica- 
tion ? H. G, GrirFinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Tue Game or Row.tey.—Is there any accurate 
description of the game of rowley-powley, the fore- 
runner of roulette, of which mention is made ina 
rare tract entitled, ‘‘ The Ill-effects of the Game 
of Rowlet, otherwise Rowley-Powley (by Amos 
Docultree Gent), London, 1744, 8vo.”? This 
treatise is full of noble exhortations to abstinence 
from the exciting and demoralizing effects of the 
game as played in Covent Garden, at Tunbridge, 
and elsewhere; yet we find therein but few 
details of the order of play. The gain of the 
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tables (some ten shillings an hour) is clearly set 


| for saying that he was born 1764; and where can 


forth, and a cursory mention is made of “black | any information be found other than is supplied in 
and white bar-holes,” otherwise the details seem | the me Biographia Dramatica’ and ‘The Georgian 


taken for granted. In connexion with the subject 
of gambling at this period, I may mention that 
some curious objects for this purpose still exist of a 
kind never, I think, seen in our days. I describe one 
in my possession. It is of ivory, about an inch 
and five-eighths in diameter, a polygon of thirty- 
two sides, with the numbers 1 to 32 on its hexa- 
gonal faces. A crown stands for the numeral 1, 
and the 6 has the word siz engraved under it to 
distinguish it from the 9. I have seen one other, 
of Datch origin, with fewer numerals. These 
“balls” were no doubt used as giving a higher 
range of numbers than could readily be engraved 
on a teetotum, and as being more expeditious than 
dice, I shall be glad of notice of other examples. 
J. Hopexry. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Martin Bonn, Citizen anp Sorpier.—The 
interesting old church, St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate 
Street, has just been reopened after a thorough, 
and, I think, careful, cleaning and restoration. 


The monuments it contains (some of the most 
curious in London) are now well displayed to view, 
and I came across one last week of which I copied 
the inscription. The sculpture eet Martin 


Bond seated in his tent, presumably at Tilbury ; 
on each side stands a sentinel with a firelock, and 
a soldier is leading up the captain’s horse for him 
to mount. All four men are clothed in costume of 
the Elizabethan period :— 

“ Neere this place resteth ye body of ye worthy citizen, 
and soldier, Martin Bond Esq, son of William Bond, 
Sherife, and Alderman, of London. He was captain, in 
ye year 1588 at ye camp at Tilbury, and after remained 
chiefe captaine of ye trained bands of this Citty, until 
his death. He lived to the age of 85 years, and dyed in 
May 1643, his pyety, prudence, courage, and charity, 
have left behinde him, a never dyeing monument.” 

Did this brave old captain of London's citizen 
troops leave any descendants ; if so, where can I 
find any mention of them? Is it probable that 
Bond Court, in the City, was named after him or 
any member of his family? In which particular 
division of the trained bands did Martin Bond 
serve before he was promoted to be “ Chiefe 
Captaine”? And, finally, Who were Bond’s suc- 
cessors in that office between the time of his death 
and the disbandment of the trained bands in 
1663? Watter 

Clapham Common. 


H. B. Carrer.—What is the date of the death 
of H. B. Carter, the Yorkshire artist, who painted 
in water colours in 1827? Where can I find an 
account of him and his works ? A. M. T. 


Taomas Mortox, Dramatist.—What is the 
authority of the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ 


Era’? UrRBan. 


Britisx Cotours.—Can any reader of ‘N. & 
explain why red and white are the British heraldic 
colours? Were these not the colours of the House 
of Stuart imported from Scotland? If this were 
80, we might believe in the common origin of the 
heraldic colours of the British union, as the Irish 
bore argent and gueule. OLaNEBOY. 


Spryster.—Is there a word of the same mean- 
ing as our English term spinster—that of a woman 
who has not been married, without respect to age, 
rank, or character—in any other living —. 


Seplics. 


SEDAN-CHAIR. 
(8 S. ii. 142, 511; iii. 54, 214, 333.) 

Writing in 1645, Evelyn says :— 

“ The streets [of Naples] are full of gallants on horse- 
back, in coaches, and sedans, from hence brought first into 
England by Sir Sanders Duncomb.”—‘ Diary,’ i. 162. 

In the Sixth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, p. 368, mention is made of a 
letter, dated March 29, 1671, written from Paris 
by William Aglionby to Sir Robert Paston (form- 
ing part of a collection of Paston Letters now 
belonging to Sir Henry Ingilby, of Ripley Castle, 
Yorks), in which the following passage occurs :— 

“TI have enquired more into this new invention of 
Sedans, and find that I am not able to give you a good 
account of it, and therefore would fain have you desire 
Mr, Henshaw to write hither about it. The Duke of 
Anguien [? Anjou or Enghien} had the patent here, and 
it will be worth a great deal to him. I believe you might 
beg it in England as for a new invention, and for aught 
I know, it might prove a second Custom Houee.” 

How came Sir Robert Paston to write to Paris 
for information when he might have got all he 
wanted in England? It is true that nearly forty 
years had elapsed since Duncombe obtained his 
patent ; but sedan-chairs could not have been quite 
forgotten, though it is probable that they ceased 
to be used during the Commonwealth. Sir Thomas 
Herbert, in his ‘Memoirs of Charlee I,’ which 
were not actually committed to paper until 1678, 
says :— 

“ The next day [i.¢. Saturday, January 19, an | the 
King was, in a Sedan, or close Chair, removed from 
Whitehall to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, near the west 
end of Westminster Hall.” 

It is rather curious that Pepys never mentions 
them; at all events there is no entry in the 
index to Mynors Bright’s edition, and Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley tells me that he has no recollection 
of any allusion to sedan-chairs in the pages of 
the Diary.’ It would be interesting to obtain 
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some particulars of the French patent to the 
** Duke of Anguien,” and I suppose this would 
not be difficult to those who are familiar with the 
French public records. 

I should also like to know when “ sedan-chair” 
came into use, the earliest form being ‘‘ sedan,” as 
I have shown in a former communication, and I 
think that this goes to prove that the word is de- 
rived from some form of sedere. I am aware that 
it has been suggested that the name was given in 
consequence of a particular kind of cloth, called in 
France sedan, being used for lining sedan-chairs. 
The word in this sense appears in Littré. This 
derivation has always appeared to me to be very 
fanciful, although a “bureau” derives its name 
from bureau, or burel, a sort of cloth with which 
that article of furniture used to be covered or 
lined. My authority is the ‘N. E. D.’ I have 
10 doubt that earlier references might be found, 
mt I have no example of “sedan-chair” before 
1740, when it occurs in a patent granted to John 
Tall, son of the celebrated Jethro Tull. In the 
last century the word ‘‘ chair” seems to have been 

he following is worth preserving here, thoug 
4 does — throw any light upon the derivation of 
word :— 


“ Dhere has just been placed in the Vandyke Room, 
at Windsor Castle, an interesting relic of King Charles I., 
whose portrait, together with the likenesses of his family, 
adorns the walls of the apartment. It consists of an ele- 
o< constructed sedan chair, formerly used by the un- 

ortunate monarch’s consort, Queen Henrietta, of France, 
and which, after lying almost unnoticed nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years in the Lord Chamberlain’s stores, 
has been successfully renovated under the supervision of 
her Majesty's inspector, and once more assigned an 
honourable position in the royal residence. The body 
of the chair, which is of a light and graceful design of 
the Louis le Grand period, is covered with crimson leather, 
the panels being enriched with wreaths and emblematic 
devices, beautifully executed in gilt-brass repoussé work, 
The lower side panels are centred with a cupid standing 
between the fore half figures of a lion and unicorn, and 
on the back is another cupid in a sailing boat. The 
movable top is surmounted by a crown, and heavy crim- 
son silk tassels depend from itsfour corners. The inside 
of the chair is upholstered with flowered silk, and the 
windows have fringed curtains. Another sedan, which 
was used by King Charles I., is also being restored. It 
is covered, like Queen Henrietta’s, with crimson leather, 
and bears the royal cipher ‘C.R.’ and the heraldic 
crown, lion, and unicorn, King Charles's sedan, when 
ready for exhibition, will also be placed in the Vandyke 
Room, and this and Queen Henrietta’s dainty equipage 
will form valuable pendants to the collection of Stuart 
—— for which the apartment is famous.” — Standard, 
ug. 21. 


The chairs were illustrated in the @ 
Aug. 26. R. 


Still another extract, bearing on this subject, 


ic of 
which I have not seen quoted. It is taken from 


Livingston (‘ Brief Historical Relation,’ edition 
1754, p. 59): “ I had taken the like [illness] before 


in Summer, 1661, in Edinburgh, that kept me 
longer, so as I was forced to be taken home in a 
sedan, and for several Sabbaths was carried to the 
church in a chair.” The lan would seem to 
imply a difference in the two modes of conveyance. 


R. B. Lanewitt. 
Currie, N.B. 


A sedan-chair, in excellent preservation, may be 
seen at Firle, near Lewes, Sussex, the seat of Vis- 
count Gage. It was used as late as 1846, but only 
in the country. L. M. K. 


I well recollect sedan-chairs standing for hire in 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, about 1852, and a 
cousin of mine, an Edinburgh WS., tells me he 
remembers them even later. W. L. 


My grandmother used a sedan-chair to the end 
of her life, in 1827, at Wickham, near Newcastle. 
The chair remained many years after in our “4 
loft. The last one I saw was in a yard in York, 
about twenty years ago. Some forty years ago a 
chair of similar make, but on two wheels behind, 
drawn by a man in front, was in use to take ladies 
out in the evening at Norton, near Stockton, Dur- 
ham. How much longer it continued in use I do 
not know. E. Learon-BiENKINSOPP. 


Fraycis Farrmay [Fayerman], D.D. 
iv. 148).—A note of the age and parentage of 
Francis Fayerman, of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1701, M.A. 1705, would probably 
appear in the college admission register. 

e was instituted to the rectory of Toft-Monks, 
co. Norfolk, in 1713, and to that of Geldeston, or 
Gelston, in the same county, in 1732. 

Mr. Fayerman translated and edited from a 
Latin MS. of Charles Robotham, M.A., ‘ Zarah ; 
that is, Christianity before Judaism : or, a Speci- 
men of the Theology of the Antients,’ 8vo., Nor- 
wich, 1756, on the title-page of which work he is 
designated ‘ Rector of Thurlton, and Minister of 
Hardley, in Norfolk.” 

The Rev. John Fayerman, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1747, rector of Chedgrave, or 
Chatgrave, co. Norfolk, 1749, and of Geldeston 
aforesaid, 1754, married Miss Fox on July 14, 
1760, and died circa November, 1816, aged ninety- 
two, being then described as of Loddon, co. Nor- 
folk. Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 

It appears that there were several clergymen of 
this name living at the same time, in the same 
— of Norfolk, during the last century. Francis 

‘ayerman became rector of Moulton in 1713; and 
the same, or another, rector of Geldeston, not 
Godleston, in 1732 (Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ 
viii. 8, 61), “ The Rev. Mr. Fayerman, Rector of 
Thurlton, Norfolk,” died November 7, 1756 (Gent. 
Mag., xxvi. 595). But his name does not occur 
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in Dawson Turner’s ‘ Norfolk Benefices,’ under 
“Thurlton,” and he may not have been Francis. 
In Hardley Church is a gravestone within the altar 
rails to Francis Fayerman, A.M., ‘ Ecclesize 
hujusce ministri fidelis et indefessi.” He died in 
1760, aged seventy-seven, and Margaret, his wife, 
died February 24, 1765, aged eighty-two (Hast 
Anglian Notes and Queries, i, 234). He may 
have been only curate of Hardle, as he is not in 
the ‘ Norfolk Benefices’ under that parish. It was 
not Francis, but Richard Fayerman, who was 
rector of Oby with Ashby, April 25, 1747 (Blome- 
field, xi. 148). Richard was also curate of Repps- 
with-Bastwick, 1753 (‘ Norf. Benefices’). John 
Faermann was rector of Geldeston, June 5, 1754 
(Blomefield, viii. 8), and John Fayerman was 
licensed curate of Langley, May 29, 1772 (‘ Norf. 
Ben.’). Cc. R. M. 


‘Tae Encuisn Festiva’ (8 iv, 89).—This 
has been described as “a compilation from the 
‘Legenda Aurea,’ also used in the churches by 
the Romish priests.” Strype, in his ‘ Mem.’ (vol. i. 
chap. xviii. f. 138, gives ‘‘a taste after what 
manner the curates used to entertain their audience 
with the contents of this book.” The use of the 
‘Festival’ was not altogether discontinued till the 
reign of Edward VI. (Hooper's ‘ Works,’ i. 182, 
Parker Society). See also, in the same set, Jewel, 
i. 265 ; Rogers, 291, 172 ; Cranmer, ii. 281. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hasting:. 

See a list of the editions in Lowndes (‘ Bibl. 
Man.’) from the time of Caxton, 1483, of which 
the last is that printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1532. Ep. MarsHA.t. 


‘Greek tHE Layovace or Curist’ (8 iv. | 


40,76).— Many besides myself must have been look- 
ing with interest to the reviewer's rejoinder to Dr. 
Roberts’s note. Perhaps it has escaped his notice. 
But did he mean to imply, as Dr. Roperts con- 
cludes, that the Latin Vulgate circulated among 
the Jews in the time of Christ? May he not mean 
that as “there was a transition period when the 
Latin Vulgate was generally quoted and under- 
stood by the people, though it was hardly the 
vernacular of either preacher or hearer,” similarly 
there was, in the time of Christ, a period when the 
Greek Septuagint was universally appealed to and 
understood by the people, and yet was not the 
vernacular of preacher or hearer, and that he 
therefore disputes the conclusion that the language 
habitually spoken by Christ was Greek ? 
KILuicrew. 


Reprota: “ Ferm,” “Nonpixx” §. iy, 
68).—The “ &c.s” of which T. C. P. seeks an ex- 
planation show that he has only a rough and 
much contracted copy of the charter. It would 
therefore be wise for him to compare it with the 


original, which he will probably find in the town 
muniment room or with the town clerk. Even if 
the result should be to confirm the accuracy of his 
copy, T. C. P. will have the satisfaction of having 
mastered an alphabet the very existence of which 
is unknown to many of his countrymen. As it is 
possible the original charter may not be forth- 
coming, I copy the concluding words from the 
charter of the borough of Kendal, granted 
36 Car. IL., as printed in ‘A Boke of Recorde of 
the Burgh of Kirkby Kendal ’ (Kendal, T. Wilson, 
1892):— 

“Et quod expressa mentio de vero valore annuo vel 
certitudine premissorum seu eorum alicujus aut de aliis 
donis sive concessionibus per nos seu per aliquem pro- 
genitorum nostrorum ante hec tempora factis in presenti- 
bus minime facta existit aut aliquo statuto actu ordina- 
tione aut aliqua alia re causa vel materia quacunque in 
aliquo non obstante. In cujus rei testimonium has literas 
nostras fieri fecimus patentes Teste meipso apud West- 
monasterium decimo quinto die Decembris anno regni 
nostri tricesimo sexto. 

Per Breve de privato Sigillo 
Pigott 
Pro fine in Hanaperio {iii 2 viijd. 
GUILDFORD 2.” 

It is difficult to say what differentiates “‘ ferix” 
from ‘‘nundine.” I notice that an early seven- 
teenth century translation of one of the Kendal 
charters (ubi sup.) gives ‘‘ holidays and fairs” as 
=ferie et nundine. In a recent case of Collins v. 
Cooper, 68 Law Times Reports (N.S.), 450, will 
be found a Jearned disquisition as to the meaning 
of “ fair,” which may interest your oe 


Wenppine Knire (8" S. iii. 449; iv. 17, 78, 
130, 177).—I remember some years ago sending a 
pair of silver-mounted game-carvers, a8 & wedding 
resent, to an intimate friend of mine, an extremely 
business-like and level-headed member of that 
eminently respectable body, the Representative 
Peers of Scotland. To my surprise, the gift evoked, 
instead of the customary note of thanks, a some- 
what indignant remonstrance, accompanied by a 
penny postage-stamp, intended (I presume) as 
nominal payment for the unlucky knife and fork. 

The cause of the prevalence of this and kindred 
superstitions among so practical and matter-of- 
fact people as the Scotch is worth inquiring into. 
I have my own theory on the subject, with which, 
however, I will not trouble your readers at present. 

Oswatp, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 

[For the notion that the gift of cutting instrumente 
will cut love, see v. 391; 8, viii. 469 ; ix. 117.) 


Joun Attan Rotts (8" iii. 370 ; iv. 148). 
—The grandfather of Lord Llangattock was John 
Rolls, of the Grange, in Bermondsey, co. Surrey, 
the Hendre, co. Monmouth, and Bryanstone 
Square, co. Middlesex, Esq , J.P., born Oct. 20, 
1776, married Jan. 27, 1803, to Martha Barrett 
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(so says Burke, but the Gent. Mag., “Jan. 28, 
1803, to Miss Barnet of Harley Street”), daughter 
of Jacob Barrett, Esq., and died at his house in 
Bryanstone Square, Jan. 31, 1837; his son matri- 
culated at 0.C.C., Oxon, May 21, 1825, as “ John 
Etherington Welch Rolls, first son of John of 
Bermondsey, Surrey, arm., then aged 18” (Foster's 
* Alumni’), was Sheriff of co. Monmouth, 1842, 
and died May 27, 1870. John Allan Rolls, born 
Feb. 19, 1837, just missed his grandfather by 
three weeks. ©. E. 
8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


Wittiam Brows, Lorp Mayor or Loxpoy, 
1513-14 v. 151; iv. 134).—From a 
MS. list of Lord Mayors, Sheriffs, and Aldermen 
of the City of London, made by William Smith, 
Rouge Dragon, in 1605, I make the following 
extracts, which may be of interest toG. E.0. I 
may say that the coat of arms of nearly every 
individual mentioned in the MS. is either blazoned 
or tricked on the margin. 

Stephen Broune, may’r 1439 & an. 1449. Arms: 
Argent, two chevrons sable, on a canton ermine an 
annulet of the second. 

S* John Brown, Maior 1481. Buried at St Maudlin’s 
in Milk Street, 1497. Arms: Azure, a chevron between 
three escallops within a bordure engrailed, all or. 

St Will” Broune, Mayor 1508, in wet year he dion 
13th Ap. Buried in Aldemanbury Church, where his 
Tomb is well kept. S* Lawr* Ailmer served out the rest 
of the year. Arms: Parti per pale, indented or and 
argent, a chevron between three escallops, all gules. 

Sr Will” Browne, Maior an° 1514, in which year he 
died, Buried at y* Mercers Chapel. St John Tate 
served out the rest of the year. Arms: Azure, a 
chevron between three escallops or, within a bordure 
engrailed gules.—In addition to these arms is a heron 
plain collared—a crest or badge? 

The above gentlemen belonged to the Mercers’ 
Company, with the exception of Sir Stephen 
Broune, who belonged to the Grocers. 

Carus Vare Cottier. 

Davington Priory. 


Acctasvort Famities §. iv. 
108).—I humbly venture to point out to Miss 
CulrrorD that ber quotation from Sansovino, in 
his ‘ Dell Origine,’ &c., tends of itself to disclose 
clearly enough the separate origins of the families 
Ferrers, Ferreri, and Acciajuoli. 

With your kind permission I will deal so far as I 
am able, briefly, with them. With the last-named, 
at any rate, I can claim considerable familiarity, 
inasmuch as my account of ‘Queen Joanna of 
Naples’ (lately reviewed in your columns) in- 
cludes an essay on this Niccola Acciajuoli, her 
grand Seneschal. 

First, I would remind Miss Crtrrorp that the 
Ferrers family, like the Vernons, &c., were nobles 
in France before the Conqueror embarked for Eng- 
land, bringing them among his mighty ones. This 
would entirely separate the name of Ferrers be- 


longing to this Norman family from the name of 
Ferreri, applied by Piedmontese (if it ever was) 
to casual members of the Acciajuoli family in the 
sixteenth century. Rather, perhaps, should we 
seek for it a French origin, 88 in the various 
places known respectively as Ferridres, near 
Montargis, La Ferrére, &c.; in fact, a place-name. 

With respect to the Acciajuoli, this family, by 
its own traditions and early coat of arms, took its 
name from itsoccupation. The first recorded member 
of whom I have information was a smith, living at 
Brescia, and doubtless manufacturing weapons, in 
1160. Being attached to the Guelphic faction, 
and finding his fortunes imperilled by the invasion 
of Frederic Barbarossa, he fled to Florence. Things 
there prospered with him, and he finally built in 
the Val di Pesaa tower, long known as La Gugliar- 
della, the little needle. The raising of towers was 
in those days a mode of advertising one’s import- 
ance. This same Acciajuolo took out a coat of 
arms in which were displayed the Brescian lion 
and the implements of his trade. In the next 
century his descendants became sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to be called upon to fulfil the positions 
of Florentine magistrates, and toward the close of 
it the family formed a wealthy banking com- 
pany, similiar to that of the contemporary Bardi 
and Peruzzi, which established intimate financial 
relations with the Papacy and with the reigning 
Angevine sovereign of Naples, Charles II., 
Acciajuolo Acciajuoli (father of the famous 
Niccola) acting as director of the firm in 
Naples. How Niccola, under the patronage 
of King Robert and Queen Joanna I., laid the 
foundations of the future sovereignty of the family 
over Athens, Thebes, &c., will be found detailed 
in the author’s volume, already referred to. The 
Acciajuoli are now represented by the Ricasoli 
family. See Oderici, ‘Storia di Brescia,’ vol. vii. 
p. 188; L. Tanfani, ‘Vita Niccolo Acciajuoli,’ 
1862; Matteo Palmieri, ‘ Vita N.A.,’ 1588. 

Sr. 


Sim Taomas Matory’s ‘Castiz Terasit’ 
(7" S. xii. 41, 412)—The following extract from 
the Birmingham Daily Post of August 15 may be 
quoted in regard to this question :— 

“Lovers of Sir Thomas Malory, like admirers of 
Tennyson, cannot but be interested, though they may 
feel an zesthetic pang, in the extension of the London 
and South-Western Railway into Cornwall, which was 
yesterday opened from IL ton to Camelford, and 
which bring within about an hour's ride of each other 
the two legendary Arthurian castles of ‘ Terrabil’ and 
*Tintagil.’ The tradition-destroyers, who comfortably 
assure us that there never was a King Arthur in Corn- 
wall, are not, of course, impressed by Malory’s careful 
description of these two castles; but they had better not 
take their disbelief to Camelford, the inhabitants of 
which have a firm faith that Arthur of the Table Round 
was slain close by, and near a rock which is called 
* Attery’ after him to this day. But, even apart from 
Arthur, this opening up of a new route is certain to draw 
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many 8 tourist to one of the most pict ie spots on 
the coast, Tennyson's ‘ Dundagil by the Cornish Sea.’ ”’ 

Another use of the name “ Castle Terrible,” as 
applied to Launceston, beyond those already given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ is to be found, by the way, in the 
Rev. William Gilpin’s ‘Observations on the 
Western Parts of England’ (London, 1798) :— 

“ The road soon brought us to Launceston, the capital 
of Cornwall, which is a handsome town. The castle was 
formerly esteemed one of the strongest fortresses of the 
west, as we may suppose from the name it bore, which 


was that of Castle-terrible.’—P. 190. 
DunNHEVED. 


Sir Jonn Fatstarr (8 iii. 425: iv. 36, 
154).—In every edition of Shakspear that I can 
lay my hand upon the “ Boar’s Head, rr % is 
placed at the head of Act IT. scene iv. in the ‘ First 
Part of Henry IV.,’ and again in Act IL scene iv. 
in the ‘Second Part of Henry IV.’ In Steevens 
and Malone’s ‘Shakspear,’ edited by Chalmers, 
a note is added to the second part, “The 
Boar’s Head was near the Prince’s residence, a 
mansion called Coldharbour, Upper Thames Street.” 
My only contention is that Shakspear almost invari- 
ably borrowed his subjects either from books or local 
surroundings. It is as certain as anything can be 
which cannot be proved that the Warwickshire 
Forest of Arden suggested the French Ardennes in 
* As You Like It,’ and that the mingled boasting 
and cowardice of the real Sir John Fastolfe survived 
as a tradition in Southwark, and so gave the idea 
of the character of that worthy, though the par- 
ticulars and drawing out of the character itself 
were almost as certainly elaborated from Sir Jobn 
oe and his boon companions as they existed 
in Southwark in Shakspear’s own day. Has Cot. 
Prrpeavx compared Lord Campbell’s ‘Life of 
Chief Justice Popham’ with Shakspear’s account 
of Prince Hal and his wild associates ? 

Cuartotre G. Bocrr. 
St. Saviour’s. 


I must demur to Mr. A. Hatt’s statement that 
Shakespeare ‘‘ drew ” Falstaff from Sir John Old- 
castle. Shakespeare doubtless built upon the 
earlier play in which Oldcastle was a prominent 
character, and that Falstaff was in a manner the 
stage-descendant of Oldcastle was a common 
notion of the day ; but that the idea was incorrect 
seems clear from the words used by the dramatist 
himself in the Epilogue to ‘2 King Henry IV.’: 
“ Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already ’a be 
killed with your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died 
& martyr, and this is not the man.” Nothing can 
be plainer than that Shakespeare deprecated the 
identification of the two knights, although the 
erroneous notion lasted at any rate up to the time 
of Gayton, who was, to use a common expression, 
very much ‘‘in” with the Jonsonian school of 
dramatists. It was apparently owing to Gayton 
that the idea of the ‘‘ Boar’s Head” in Eastcheap 


being the tavern frequented by Falstaff gained 
currency (cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 5° S. iii. 161; x. 301). 
W. F. Pripgacx. 


Krvo’s Scnotars’ Ponp S, iv. 166).—The 
Tybourne, now the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, 
flows into the Thames a little above Vauxhall 
Bridge. There is a “ South View of Westminster 
from Millbank, where the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer empties itself into the Thames,” in Smith’s 
‘Westminster.’ Mr. Bardwell, in his ‘ Brief 
Account of Ancient and Modern Westminster’ 
(1839), while referring to the obliteration of several 
of the channels of the Tybourne, and the entire dis- 
appearance of Rosamond’s and the King’s Scholars’ 
Pond, says that the principal stream “‘ continued 
its course from the site of Buckingham Palace, and 
diverged into several branches in Burlinga fen ; 
one communicating with King’s Scholars’ Pond ; 
hence the name of the main branch now flowing 
onwards in its ancient course to the river” (pp. 17 
and 18). The course of the sewer is clearly deline- 
ated in the maps appended to Mr. George Saunders’s 
paper, entitled the ‘ Results of an Inquiry concern- 
ing the Situation and Extent of Westminster at 
Various Periods’ ( Archeologia, vol. xxvi. 223-241). 
The pond itself, from which the sewer takes its 
name, was probably situated in Burlinga fen, the 
ancient marsh of Tothill Fields, which extended 
from the neighbourhood of the Abbey te the old 
western boundary of Westminster, and part of 
which is now known as Vincent Square. 


G. F. R. B. 


Restpeyce or Mrs. Sippons 1x PappineTor 
(8 iii. 267, 396, 469 ; iv. 52, 78).—If Mr. 
will refer to Robins, he will find that he has nothing 
to say of his own knowledge of Mrs. Siddons’s 
residence in Paddington. He does not appear to 


have taken the trouble to make any inquiry with 
regard to it, but simply quotes Caningham, who is 
known to have been wrong. His words are :— 

“ Mrs, Siddons lived at one time in Paddington, but 
Mr, Cunningbam tells us, in his ‘ Handbook for London,’ 
that the pretty little house and grounds which she 
occupied were destroyed to make room for the Great 
Western Reilway. Desborough Lodge, however, in 
which I am informed she lived, still stands in the Har- 
row Road, a little south and east of the second canal 
bridge.” 

Evidently he had not sought any information 
on the subject himself. 

Some time between 1838 and 1840 I was 
taken to see the preparations then in progress 
for the building of the Great Western station. 
All around was a congeries of market gardens, 
pursery grounds, and laundresses’ cottages, many 
of the former uprooted and all more or less in 
course of demolition—a melancholy scene. A few 
years later I was visiting friends who had apart- 
ments in one of the sparsely tenanted houses at 
the Bayswater end of Westbourne Grove (then 
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in course of being built). On my way back to the 
Edgware Road I was attracted by a pretty-looking 
retired place, with a carriage drive to the house, 
which was almost hidden from view by a thick 
shrubbery and full-grown trees, and was told it was 
Desborough Lodge. It was at some little distance 
from what is now the Bishop’s Road end of West- 
bourne Grove, and my impression is that it lay 
towards the Harrow Road. Robins, in a note on 
Desborough House, then standing, says that the 
Desborough estate was leased by Bishop Porteus 
and bis leasees to the Grand Junction Canal Com- 
pany. C. A. Wars. 


‘Tue Dexterovs iv. 
128).—The name of the charioteer is Anniceris 
of Cyrene. The story is in ALlian., ‘ Var. Hist.,’ 
ii. 27. He wished to show off before Plato :— 

kal duv tore ai TAdrwve érdecg- 
ac Oat Tv TEXV HY. 

Plato’s exact remark upon the exhibition of his 
skill was :— 

Tov és pixpa Kal dvdevds 
peydAwv two orovidoa Tacav yap Thy 
Siavorav és éxeiva drorefewav dvdyKy dAryw- 
pew Tov dvrws Gavpdler Oar dixduwv. 

The story also occurs in Lucian, ‘ Demosth. 
Encom.’ Ep. MarRsBALt. 


Lixcoty’s Inn Fretps (8 iv. 101, 135, 
169, 181).—In the current number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine is an article on ‘ An Imperial City,’ by 
Sir Lepel Griffin, which contains an engraving of 
*Lincoln’s Inn Fields as they might be,’ but this 
chiefly deals with the improvement of the enclosed 
space in the centre. No doubt a great deal might 
be done to beautify the square, beginning with a 
broad avenue from the Fields into Holborn, which 
would do away for ever with the unsavoury neigh- 
bourhood of Whetstone Park and its surroundings. 
Mr. C. A. Warp says there was no Whetstone Park 
when Inigo Jones superintended the erection of 
Arch Row ; but this I think must be a mistake. I 
cannot refer to my books at present, but I have an 
impression that the reputation of Whetstone Park 
as one of the most disorderly centres of London 
dates far beyond the accession of the Stuarts. 

The Rev. W. J. Lorriz says too truly that 
— proportion is little thought of at 

present day. Had it been otherwise, lovers of 
beauty would not have had to lament the virtual 
destruction of the finest proportioned building in 
London, the Banqueting House in Whitehall. 
Every old plan testifies that Inigo Jones designed 
this building to stand by itself as a perfect model 
of what art and simplicity could effect. Placed 
** cheek-by-jowl” against a nineteenth century 
erection all its main characteristics will be lost, and, 


as Mr. Sala recently pointed out, it will descend to 
the level of a commonplace house in a common- 
place thoroughfare. hich Government is re- 
sponsible for this atrocity I know not. Radical 
or Tory, Tros Tyriusve, each appears to be imbued 
with the same iconoclastic ardour, the same desire 
to obliterate every feature of the past which gives 
life and reality to our conceptions of English 
history. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Mr. Lorrie asks so many —— that I do 
not promise to answer all. I think what I said 
was quite clear, and that nobody need gather from 
it that the elevation of Lindsey House was in 
Covent Garden. Mr. Lorrie does not really seem 
to know which is Lindsey House. The stone- 
fronted house next to Newcastle House has 
nothing to do with Inigo Jones. It must be quite 
modern, unless it is only a modern stone face that 
has been added. Mr. Lorrie says, “It is un- 
doubtedly by Inigo”’; ifso, I should cordially thank 
him for the authority. 

Now, as to Lindsey House. If Mr. Lorrie will 
walk further down on the western side, he will 
soon see the two beautiful brick pillars I speak of. 
They are not before the stone-fronted house, but 
the stucco-fronted house, and you have to that 
to reach the stone-fronted one, which I call pseudo- 
Inigo. Barry knew nothing about the symmetry 
I am talking of. I believe both his clubs are 
copies. The Reform certainly is. I have not for- 
gotten the men Mr. Lorriz names, nor Gibbs, 
Pierce, and a hundred more that he does not 
name, such as Flitcroft, Dance, Hawkesmoor, &c. 
Neither they nor the men of the late revival have 
the tradition ; it died, as I say, with Wren. Ashb- 
mole and others, when they joined the masonic 
body ruined it. It became no longer practical, but 
pseudo-political. True freemasonry was the pro- 
duct of the “ dark ages,” so called, and enlighten- 
ment, so called, has killed it, and the symmetry of 
architecture with it. 

In Aggas and Newton, I think, Fickett’s Fields 
will be found to cover all the ground between 
Holborn, Drury Lane, and the Strand, all but a few 
houses and gardens in the main street, and about 
St. Clement’s. Part of Lincoln’s Inn itself is on 
the site of the old Temple, so all along it would be 
Templar’s Fields. 

Mr. Lorrie will find New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, was built on Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I 
think it was also called Fickett’s Croft, and it cer- 
tainly was called Serle’s Court. Whetstone is the 
name of a vestryman who built. on the ground. 
Old Southampton House, that William, Lord 
Russell passed, formed the north side of Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Mr. H. H. Gress is also good enough to point 
out an error of mine. I would ask him, however, 
to say whether, if the seal could be proved to have 
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gone iato a piece of plate for the Mansion House, 
and had remained there over a hundred years—up 
to the present time in fact—could it then accurately 
have been said to have “‘ got into circulation ”? 
Of course, there was at first no impediment to its 
being recoined ; but if it was not recoined, then it 
did not get into circulation, and scientific accuracy 
ought not to speak of the contingent as though it 
were absolute. I think that Pror. Tomttnson’s 
accurate mind would agree with my inaccurate one 
in this trivial particular. Should Mr. Gripes 
prove me in error, it will not surprise me at all, but 
at present I do not see it. To try to be accurate is 
one thing, to set up for accuracy quite another, I 
do not consider Emerson accurate, but I love the 
man, he is so suggestive, C. A. Warp. 


Mr. Lorrie raises a puzzling question here. 
The narrow stone front, next the large brick one, 
and numbered 65, has no apparent vestige of Inigo 
Jones. It seems a last century work, and the 
upright flated frises suggest the Adamses’ taste of | 


the Adelphi, though better than anything of theirs | 129 


Manners AND VERNON Mortogs (8 §, iv. 
148).—I doubt very much if the Vernons of 
Haddon ever used “ Drede God our speed” as a 
motto. The words are probably taken from the 
inscription, “ Drede God and Honor the Kyng,” 
which is carved in oak above the fireplace in the 
dining-room at Haddon Hall. The family of 
Vernon became extinct in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and probably had no motto. In those days 
mottoes had rather a personal than a gentile signi- 
cation. Near the principal entrance of the hall 
is a doorway leading into the garden, over which 
are engraved in stone the Vernon and Manners 
arms, with the inscription “ God save the Vernons,” 
but this was the work of Sir John Manners, who 
married Dorothy Vernon. Talking of Haddon, it 
is a pity some effort is not made to remove the 
plaster and whitewash which disfigure the ceilings 


and walls of some of the a rooms. 
. F. Pripeavx. 


Lectern at Sourawett Minster (8* §. iv. 
).—Extract, ‘ Kelly’s Directory : Nottingham- 


that I know. The brick piers, unmistakably of | shire’ :— 


Inigo, mark the painted stone front, numbered 60 | 
and 59, which I have always understood to be his. 
This and the next, unpainted, but divided and 
numbered 58 and 57, form the two most classical 
house fronts now, I suppose, in London. It is 
difficult to say whether the latter really improved 
on Jones. Omitting the pedestals, reducing the 
extreme excess of the middle space over the others, 
and reducing the top balustrade, are improvements. 
But then the pilasters, longer both at bottom and 
top, bear an entablature no larger than Inigo’s, 
which was itself too small. There was a decided 
approach towards the starved small entablatures of 
last century. E. L. G. 


Sir Frxetwoop Saerrarp v. 29, 113 ; 
8* §. iv. 129, 198).—The extracts from the parish 
registers of Great Rollright, Oxon, as sent to me, 
give his birth on January 1, and his baptism on 
the 20th of the same month, 1634/5. His burial, 
not death, is recorded in the same registers on 
September 6, 1698, and letters of administration 
were granted on the following October 6, to his 
youngest brother, Dormer Sheppard. In the 
Miscellanea Genealogia et Heraldica for Septem- 
ber, at pp. 334, 335, appear extracts from the 
wills of William Sheppard, owner of the estate 
at Great Rollright, elder brother of Sir Fleetwood 
Sheppard, proved May 6, 1686, and of this Wil- 
liam Sheppard’s only son Sir Robert Sheppard, 
proved February 23, 1698/9. Sir Robert Shep- 
pard’s son William Sheppard was buried at Great 
Rollright, September 13, 1742. Can any one say 
who now represents this family of Sheppard ? 
Dormer Sheppard had two sons, Amos and Eu- 
sebius. Rectnatp Stewart 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea, 


“ A singular history attaches to the brass eagle lectern, 
a gift to the church from Sir R. Kaye, who purchased it 
of a watchmaker in Nottingham, into whose hands it 
had fallen on the sale of the fifth Lord Byron’s effects in 
1798. It originally belonged, it is said, to Newstead 
Abbey, and was fished up from the adjacent lake in the 
last century. Subsequently it was sent to a brazier for 
repairs, who, on unscrewing the hollow pedestal, found 
therein a number of royal grants and other parchments 
relating to the Abbey, from which it is inferred that the 
monks, on the dissolution of their house, had adopted 
this singular but successful method of preserving their 
records, The lectern bears the inscription ‘Orate pro 
anima Radulphi Savage, et pro animabus omnium 
fidelium defunctorum,”’ K 


The eagle lectern which is in the choir and is 
still in use is the one which is said to have belonged 
to Newstead Abbey. An account of the lectern 
and how it was recovered will be found in Fivetts’s 
‘Southwell Minster,’ published by John Whitting- 
ham, Southwell, 1883. M. 


ArcaBisHor TrNISON AND THE TENNYSONS 
(8™ §S. iii, 21; iv. 136)—I think this query has 
been answered before. Ralph Tennyson came 
here from Preston, in Holderness, and a monu- 
ment to one of his family is in Hedon Church. 
Six of his children were baptized and two buried 
in Barton, the first entry in our registers being 
“1718. Dorothy, dau. of Mr. Ralph and Mrs. 
Dor. Tennison, was baptized Sept. 24.” In the 
other entries the name is spelt Tennyson, the 
baptisms being of Ralpb, June 14,1720 ; Michael, 
September 20, 1721; William, July 12, 1723 ; 
John, July 14, 1725; and Walter, September 19, 
1726. The last two died soon after baptism, and 
of the others Ralph settled in Grimsby, where he 
was churchwarden and a “ chief inhabitant ” 1761- 
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1762. Michael married Elizabeth Clayton, and 
was great-grandfather of the poet, and William 
became a solicitor in Barton, where his daughter 
Eleanor had a seat in St. Peter’s Church so recently 
as 1806. There were, I fancy, many Tenaison 
families in the East Riding, and Guppy (‘ Homes 
of Family Names’) associates the name chiefly 
with Hull. C. Moor. 
Barton-on-Humber, 


Heratpry (8" §, iii, 247, 455, 492 ; iv. 75).— 
The arms of the ancient family of Mauleverer, of 
Arncliffe Hall, near Stokesley, co. York, as given 
in Barke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ vol. iii. 
p. 542, are “Sable, three greyhounds, courant, in 
pale, argent ”; crest, “‘ A maple-branch arising out 
of the trunk of a tree”; motto, ‘‘En Dieu ma 
foy.” There are pedigrees given of the family in 
the above book, and in Burke's ‘ History of the 
Landed Gentry’ (vol. ii. p. 904, 1871). The 
ancient family seems at the above date to have been 
extinct in the male line, and to have been repre- 
sented by two coheiresses, Jane, wife of Thomas 
Meynell, and Georgiana Helen, wife of Douglas 
Brown. Perhaps it is worth noting that the 
interesting ruins of Mount Grace Priory, one of 
the nine Carthusian houses in England, belonged 
to them. It is situated near Northallerton, and 
was founded in 1397 by Thomas Holland, Earl of 
Kent, who was buried there in 1412. 

Barke, in his ‘ History of the Commoners,’ has 
the following curious note on the origin of the 
name :— 

“ The name of this family in ancient writings is called 
Ma/lus-Leporarius (Malevorer), the bad hare-hunter, and 
tradition says that a gentleman of Yorkshire, being to 
let slip a brace of greyhounds to run for a considerable 
wager, so held them in swing, that they were more 
likely to strangle themselves than kill the hare, whea 
the designation was fixed upon the unskilful sportsman, 
and transmitted to his posterity. But Peter-le-Neve 
Norroy, supposes it to be Malus Operarius, or the ba 
worker ; because that in Domesday Book is found (title 
Essex, page 94) ‘terra Adami, filii Durandi de Malis 
operibus, in French Malouverer, which is easily varied 
to Mauleverer,” iii. p. 542. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There are two places in France named Mau- 
lévrier, (1) Maine-et-Loire, arrondissemont Beau- 
preau, canton de Cholet; (2) Seine-Inférieure, 
arrondissement Yvetot, canton de Caudebec. The 
former had 1,757 inhabitants, the latter 932, in 
1836. (‘ Dictionnaire Général des Villes, &c., de 
la France,’ &c., par Duclos, Paris, 1836.) 


Ropert Pierpoint. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Tae Poets Lavrgate (8" S. ii. 385, 535; iii, 89, 
131, 298, 357, 495; iv. 74..—At the last mention 
of this matter (‘ N. & Q.,’ May 6) I was referred 
by G. H. for a full account of the discovery and 


reinterment of the remains of Colley Cibber, at 
Wellclose Square, to Hutton’s ‘ Literary Land- 
marks of London.’ The book has recently come 
in my way. The reference appears to be at p. 54. 
The Rev. Dan. Greatorex, vicar of St. Paul, Dock 
Street, there vouches for the fact that he “‘ care- 
fully himself personally” removed certain coffins 
into the crypt of the Danish Church, then in 
process of demolition ; and one of these coffins, the 
vicar says, was Coller Cibber’s. But as all the 
coffins “‘ had perished, except the bottoms,” it is 
not easy to see how the laureate’s could have been 
identified ; and a mere ipse dizit of this kind does 
not dispose of my contention that Mr. Cibber was, 
as Lloyd’s Evening Post said he was, interred in 
Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street, and not 
with his progenitors. W. F. Water. 


Cottece or Cotteciate Cuurce iv. 
128).—The little chapter of Endellion, in Corn- 
wall, still existing, will supply such an instance as 
Mr. Hussey asks for. There are three prebends, 
but the prebendaries are non-resident, except that 
the rector of the parish at present holds a prebend ; 
this is not, however, ex officio. The three pre- 
bendal houses are, of course, let for other purposes. 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The college of St. Mary, within the Castle of 
Hastings, was founded by Robert, Count of Ea. 
The chapter consisted of secular clergy—prebend- 
aries (not prebends, if Mr. Hussey will allow me). 
They were tenin number. The record is preserved, 
showing where were the houses occupied separately 
by the first, third, fifth, sixth, and ninth canons, 
and the two houses each assigned to the second 
and eighth canons. See my friend Mr. J. H. 
Cole’s ‘ Antiquities of Hastings.’ 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Dante anp Noan’s Ark S. iv. 168).— 
Tournefort says, in his ‘ Voyage into the Levant,’ 
that, according to a tradition of the Armenian monks 
at Erivan, only one man has ever seen the ark, and 
he died shortly afterwards. At Three Churches, 
however, Tournefort was assured that one James, 
who afterwards became Bishop of Nisibis, had 
brought from Ararat a piece of the ark, given to 
him by an angel, who told him that no one need 
hope to obtain further relics of the kind, since God 
would not suffer the vessel to be pulled in pieces. 
Sir John Maundeville also says that only one man, 
a monk, ever secured a piece of the ark, which he 
placed in the monastery at the foot of Ararat ; 
though the veracious knight adds that man may 
see the ark “ afar, in clear weather.” In the Eng- 
lish translator’s notes to Abulghazi’s ‘ History of 
Tartary,’ mention is made of a monk named Struys, 
who “‘ went up in his Time, and brought away a 
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Piece of the Wood, of which he produces a Certi- 
ficate.” These stories are hardly compatible with 
Benjamin of Tudela’s assertion that Omar Ben al- 
Khatab removed the ark from Ararat and made a 
mosque of it ; and I fear we must class them with 
a statement I once heard from a Methodist local 
preacher, to the effect that a learned friend of his, 
a great traveller, had not only seen the pillar of 
salt which once was Lot's wife, but had actually 
“ piggled a bit off it,” and brought it home to show 
to unbelievers. Cc. C. B. 


The only passage in Dante that I know of refers 
not to the ark, but to the compact Gen. ix. 13:— 
E fanno qui la gente esser presaga, 
Per lo patto che Dio con Noé pose, | 
Del mondo che giammai piu non si allaga. 
* Parad.,’ xii. 16. 
That Dante saw relics brought by travellers from 
Noah’s ark, and that the archdeacon saw the 
remains of the ark last spring, I take to be a 
double-barrelled hoax. C. Tomuinson, 


“ Amorous” (8 iv. 69, 156).—‘* A looking- 
glass hanging from the girdle was long a fashion- 
able female ornament,” says Nares (‘ Glossary,’ art. 
“ Glass”). This feminine custom was the subject 
of ridicule in Shakespeare’s time, and it may be by 
a metonymy like that of “ placket” or “ petticoat ” 
for “woman” that Richard contemptuously uses 
“looking-glass” for the wearer of the article, the 
“wanton ambling nymph” of the sequel, as 
already suggested from a different point of view 
by Mr. Warrey. Compare Petruchio’s speech 
to the Tailor : ‘“‘ Thou thread, thou thimble,” &c. 
(‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ IV. iii. 106). 

_On the other hand, it deserves discussion whether 
Richard's assertion that he is not ‘‘made to court an 
amorous looking-glass”’ is not virtually identical 
with that of Henry V. that he“ never looks in his glass 
for love of anything he sees there” (‘ Henry V., 
V. ii, 154). F. Apams. 


The following from Chaucer's ‘ Troylus,’ 
bk. ii. 266, may be com with Mr. WarrEn’s 
explanation of the phrase “amorous looking-glass” : 

And with that word h ight i 

. And sayde, “On swihche a myroure goode grace ! ” 

t may be that mirror here is only equivalent 
the loken on hire ” sug- 
at there ma asense similar to Richard’ 

“ looking-glass,” G. 


_ “Wuuirs” ix tae House or Commons 
iv. 149, 190). —I can give Mr. Rossins a quotation 
for whipper-in fifty years earlier than Mr. Sala’s of 
1822. In the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1771, p. 196, 
are some sketches of character, among them that 
of a premier : ‘‘ He was first a whipper-in to the 
Premier, and then became premier himself,” 


Lerrer or Onartes Lame (8 iv. 163),— 
—I think I can give Mr. Marsnatt an idea of 
the source whence the Cornhill letters of Mary 
Lamb were derived. Mrs. Arthur Ineen, formerly 
Miss Norris, one of the daughters of Charles 
Lamb’s old friend Mr. Norris, of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, lived for years at Widford. Her conversation 
was most interesting, as she remembered both 
Charles and Mary Lamb well. At her death, in 
1891, her furniture and effects were sold by auction. 
In the catalogue, manuscript letters of Charles and 
Mary Lamb were advertised; but when I went, 
hoping to obtain some, I was told they had been 
withdrawn from the sale and sent to London. As 
several of these letters are addressed to her, I have 
no doubt they are the same. 
MatiLpa PoLLarD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


“To (8" iii. 368, 495; iv. 71).—The 
use of this verb in the transitive form is, I believe, 
not uncommon. An early instance of it is found 
in the ‘Century Dictionary ’:— 

Of all his ryche castelles rusche doun the wallez, 

I salle noghte lefe in Paresche, by processe of tyme, 

Morte Arthure ’ (E.E.T.S.), 1. 399. 
And a later example of the same use of the verb 
is also given from ‘Sir Lancelot de Lake’ 
(Child’s ‘ Ballads’). Jaypex will doubtless find 
the verb used in the transitive in the description of 
foot-ball games, and as that game has been played 
for several centuries in England, this should afford 
a sufficiently early instance. The verb used in 
this connexion will probably be found in ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ although I cannot say ex- 
actly where. A. Moyrtcomery Hanpy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


Fynes iv. 168).—Pelham-Clinton is the 
“correct surname.” See Foster’s ‘ Peerage’ (Duke 
of Newcastle), second edition, 1881. In Lodge’s 
‘Peerage,’ edition 1832, Francis Clinton, sixth 
Earl of Lincoln (succeeded a cousin), 1692. 
Henry Fiennes (or Fynes), his son, seventh earl, 
married Lucy, daughter of Thomas, first Lord 
Pelham, and sister of Thomas, second baron, 
created first Duke of Newcastle (of the name). 
Henry Fiennes, ninth Earl of Lincoln (son of the 
seventh earl), second duke by “remainder” from 
his uncle Thomas Pelham, first Duke of New- 
castle. In Sharpe’s ‘ Genealogical Peerage’ Henry 
Fiennes Clinton, ninth earl, assumed the name 
and arms of Pelham as heir of entail in the duke- 
dom by “sign manual,” 1761 (second duke). In 
Nicolas’s ‘ Hist. Peerage,’ edition 1825, Henry 
Fiennes Clinton, ninth Earl of Lincoln, assumed 
name of Pelham (second duke). In Burke’s ‘ Ex- 
tinct Peerage,’ edition 1831, Holles—surname and 
arms assumed by Thomas Pelham, second Baron 
Pelham and first Duke of Newcastle of name by 


J. Dixon, 


“special remainder” from his uncle John Holles, 
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fourth Earl of Clare and Duke of Newcastle. n| whico by reason of his descent from Idonea, the eldest 
Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1581, Henry Fynes Clinton, | *##ter, did or might belong to him,” 

ainth Earl of Lincoln, second Duke of Newcastle. which title, as we have seen, his father had borne. 

C. | Nevertheless, we find the title of Say inscribed on 

Bawed, ninth Clloten and fest of| of Bis 


Lincoln, though summoned by writ by the title| Lecame Earl was 

of Edward Clinton Chivalier, 23 Hen. VIII, when | commissioned, under the title of Lord Clinton and 

on | Spt Deke of Soe, i 
T+ | the order of the Garter. 

Lincolnix | This barony of Say, which is not to be con- 

founded with the extant barony of Saye and Sele, 

ONSTANCE ANUSSELL. is still in abeyance, the present Lord Clinton 


It would seem that certain members of the | being the eldest coheir. C. W. Cass. 
Clinton family were known at one time by the 
name of Clinton and at another by that of Fynes,| .Kitmarnock Wittow (8® S. iv. 149).—This 


Thus Edward, ninth Lord Clinton, created in 1572 | Willow is a weeping variety of Salix caprea. It is 
Earl of Lincoln, was summoned by writ to the the “goat willow,” and is a native of this country. 
Parliament held June 8, 28 Henry VIII., by the | Some specimens at Kilmarnock assumed a pen- 
title of “Edward Clinton, Chivalier”; but on his | @ulous habit, and this has been perpetuated by 
monument in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, there | budding and grafting. The nurserymen sell it 
is an inscription commencing “Nobilissimo Ed-| U2det the name “‘ Kilmarnock weeping willow. 
wardo Finio, Lincolnize Comiti, Clintonic et Sais | 1 have obtained some good specimens from Mr. 
Baroni.” Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, 
His son was the Earl of Lincoln, buried under | 5@*tey- 1d. Basi S. James A. Satter. 
the name of Fynes at Tattershall in 1615, and his Sucagie, Dasiageete. 
grandson the Earl of Lincoln, buried under the} Salix caprea pendula, or the weeping willow of 
same name at the same place in 1618. That son| Kilmarnock, is a “ variety remarkable for the very 
was married twice; and while his sons by the first | decided pendulous character of its branches.” 
wife, and his second son, Robert, by the second | Though indigenous to Scotland, it will flourish in 
wife, appear to have borne the name of Clinton, | England, and the larger London suburban nurseries 
his eldest son by the second wife, Sir Henry, who | can produce specimens. 
was of Kirksted, in Lincolnshire, was generally, as | C. E. Grupersome-Dickrnson. 
oe ‘Peerage’ informs us, called ‘‘ Fynes.” 8, Morrison Street, S.W. 
orreys, the third son of this Sir Henry, took the | , oie on 
name of “ Fynes-Clinton” (see Burke's Peerage,’ | Taz Pors's Gorpex Rose (6 S. iii. 464 ; 
under the title ** Newcastle ”), S. ii. 125; iv. 289, 491 ; vi. 114, 384; xi 166, 
The connexion of the Clinton family with that 431; xii. 13, 152; 8" 8. iii. 343, 476 ; iv. 115). 
of Fynes, which gave occasion to the partial adop- —The quotation from a ‘Pastoral of the Times 
tion of the name of Fynes by certain members of | 92¢2¢ this subject shows the author to be slightly 
the Clinton family, was as follows: Sir John | correct in a detail of some particular interest. 
Clinton, third Lord Clinton, married Idonea, He to 
“In ‘ope Urban V. sent the golden rose e 
= Queen of Sicily, and from that time began the custom of 
other coheir of the barony of Say was Idonea’s ee eee ee 
sister Joan. It would seem, however, that William, If I am not in error, the date should be 1369, 
fourth Lord Clinton, grandson of the third Lord | °04 the Pope presented the rose personally to 
Clinton and Idonea, considered that as represent- | @v¢em Joanna I. of Naples and Sicily, on the 
ing the elder coheir, he had a right to bear the fourth Sunday in Lent. Some of the cardinals 
title of Lord Say, for, after having had livery of afterwards protested that this coveted honour had 
his share of the lands of William, Lord Say, be | 2¢Vet before been granted to a woman. The 
assumed the title of Lord Say, and was bear- adroit Pontiff replied, “ Neither bas any of you 
ing it in 3 Henry V., when he attended the king | CYT 862 40 Abbot of St. Victor in the chair of St. 
inthis wars with Desnee. Peter.” (He himself had been Abbot of St. Victor, 
Joan, sister of Idonea, and the other coheir of | ** Marseilles.) The innovating spirit of U rban V. 
the barony of Say, married Sir William Fynes, and | ¥® likewise shown by his being the first Pope to 
was ancestress of Sir James Fynes, Kat., created | ¥* the triple tiara. § Sr. Crair-BaDDELEY. 


by Henry VI. Lord Say and Sele ; Your correspondent Mrs. C. A. Warre is mis- 
“ whereupon John, fifth Lord Clinton, granted and con-| taken in saying that the last recipient of this 
firmed to Sir James the name and title of Lord Say, | honour was Queen Isabella of Spainin 1868. The 
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golden rose was presented to Donna Amelia, 
Queen of Portugal, last year, 1892, and either in 
1891 or 1890 to the widow of the ill-fated Crown 
Prince of Austria, the Archduchess Stephanie ; 
whilst in June, 1893, Queen Marie Henriette of 
Belguim received it. If my memory does not play 
me false, the present Queen Regent of Spain was 
also a recipient three or four years ago. 
Mrs, ZeLLwEGER. 

Lisbon. 

Lancasnire Pepicress S. iv. 127).—There 
are two volumes of MS. pedigrees of Lancashire 
families amongst the Piccope MSS. in the Chetham 
Library, Manchester. 1 have hunted through 
them, but can find no pedigree of the Bentley or 
Braithwaite families. M. Conurre Owen. 

1, Mount Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 


Hewry V. (8" S. iv. 161).—Will you allow me 
space just to own that ‘‘ singularly pure and stain- 
less” may be rather an exaggerated epithet to 
apply to Henry V.? The fact is, I was thinking of 
only one phase of his character—what in common 
parlance we style a high moral character, as opposed 
to immoral. I have no wish to defend his cruelty ; 
but it must be remembered that Henry V. was an 
idealist ; he was anxious to clear France from the 
crimes and atrocities which were rife there, and 
then to unite Europe in a crusade to drive the 
Turks out of Palestine. We cannot judge these 
enthusiasts. Is it not said that Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon entered Jerusalem literally floating with the 
torrents of blood he had shed; and then, clad in 
white linen with bare head and feet, knelt in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre? Inconsistencies 
as strange are to be met with still. 

Cuartorre G. Bocer. 


Sir Taomas Rosryson (8" §. iii. 427 ; iv. 151). 
—My thanks are due to Mr. GitpersomE-Dick1n- 
son for his lengthy note, though he fails to explain 
the relationship between Sir Thomas and Dr. 
Busby. All that is known of Busby’s parentage 
is that he was the second son of Mr. Richard 
Busby, a citizen of Westminster, His will was 
proved on Feb. 19, 1697 (Kennett’s ‘ Case of Im- 
propriations,’ 1704, p. 340), but it throws no 
further light on his pedigree. G. F. BR. B. 


Siscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The National Museum of the Louvre. 7 Georges 
Lafenestre and Eugéne Richtenberger. ranslated 
by Prof. B. H. Gausseron. (Librairies-Imprimeries 
Réunies.) 

THE catalogue of the pictures in the Louvre, by the 

Keeper, M. Lafenestre, of the Institut, and by M. Rich- 

tenberger, is an official and authoritative work, indis- 

pensable to a study of the noble collection with which it 
deals, Of the three thousand pictures in the Louvre 
about two thousand are described, works of inferior 


interest or of doubtful authority being passed. Some 
scores of paintings of highest importance are repro- 
duced by typogravure. No classification by schools or 
otherwise is attempted, the pictures being simply pre- 
sented in the order in which they appear when the route 
through the museum indicated by the writers is followed, 
Visitors to the Louvre know the value of this work, 
which is ample and accurate, and can easily be carried 
in the hand. Prof, Gausseron, whose familiarity with 
English language and literature is known, has carried 
out the arduous task of converting this treatise into 
English, and so rendering it available for English visitors 
to Paris. By these it will be warmly welcomed, the 
pleasure and profit of a visit to the Louvre being greatly 
enbanced by its possession, Prof. Gausseron’s translation 
is, in the main, excellent, a few involutions of speech 
being all by which one could recognize that it is not 
the work of a native. It is pleasant to see that the work 
is the first of a series which is to include the principal 
picture galleries of Europe. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated by Charles 
Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann), Vol. IV, (Heine- 
mann.) 

THE appearance of the volumes of Mr. Leland’s complete 
translation of Heine is irregular, some of the later 
volumes preceding the earlier. This is of little conse- 
quence so long as the whole series is obtained. Vol. IV., 
on which has been bestowed the title of ‘The Salon,’ 
contains all his letters on art and music included in the 
volume known as ‘ Lutetia : Berichte iiber Politik, Kunst 
und Volksleben.’ In this is much of Heine's best, 
sauciest, and most characteristic work. Especially plea- 
sant is it to have the letters on the French stage to 
August Lewald, in which Heine, among others things, 
depicts the acting of Edmund Kean in Shylock, and 
gives his not too favourable estimate of English tragic 
elocution. In the accounts of French pictures is much 
sound criticism, accompanied by much humorous and 
fantastic comment. Not very indulgent to Heine’s 
extravagances is, in his foot-notes, Mr. Leland. The 
translation remains, as hitherto, bold, saucy, and spirited. 
Now and then, as in the use of the italicized word “nose” 
(p. 122), Mr. Leland gauzes over Heine’s meaning. Once 
and again it is a little slovenly, as when he speaks of 
thoughts (pp. 137, 138), first as “ which,” and then as 
“who.” as M. Guizot written ‘Causeries de Lundi,’ 
as is stated in a note, p. 172? “On,” in the note, 
p. 292, should surely be ow. Can you say, as is said 
p. 296, “‘ Messrs, Du Maurier and Sir A. Sullivan,” unless 
there are two Du Mauriers? Two pages later a strange 
jumble of language is involved in the use of a phrase 
such as “premier cavaliére servente.”’ These things 
interfere little with enjoyment, and some of them are 
trivial; but very little care would prevent ther occur- 
rence. The successive volumes are welcome. 


Calendar of the Close Rolls of Edward 1. (1307-1313), 
(Issued by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls.) 

Very few persons except antiquaries know what the 

Close Rolls are, and to the uninitiated it is not easy 

to give such a description as they will comprehend. 

We cannot, we think, do better than quote the opening 

paragraph to this volume, which has been prepared 

under the auspices of Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte. Much 
more would have to be said to make our readers fully 
understand the immense value of the Close Rolls as 
materials for history; but what Mr. Lyte gives us is 
correct and luminous so far as it goes :— 

“The series of Close Rolls begins with the sixth year 
of King Jobn and extends down to the present time. 

They originally consisted of contemporary enrolments of 
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Royal Letters Close, which were so called because, being 
of a comparatively private nature, and addressed to 


disperees the smoke which usually veils all distant 
objects. Mr. Welch not only gives an account of the 


particular persons, they were folded small and closed, | Monument, with copies of its inscriptions and transla- 
apparently secured by a narrow strip of parchment, | tions, but also an account of the Great Fire. This 


ving the t seal dependent, and perhaps bearing 
the address. While the original document eo issued by 
the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, in the name of 
the sovereign, was either sent back to the Chancery, 
with a return of the proceedings taken in pursuance 
thereof, or, in some cases, retained by the person to 
whom it was directed, the enrolled copy remained in 
official custody, available for reference when necessary.” 

The calendar before us is a happy example of official 
work. In some cases it is true that condensation has 
gone a step or two further than we can approve; but we 
must bear in mind that it is issued not to form an autho- 
rity of itself, but as a key to the original rolls, which 
are open for the use of any one who can read them. 
The contents of the Close Rolls are so very various that 
it is almost impossible to tell what may not be discovered 
there. To the student of our parochial antiquities and 
to the monastic historian they contain an unexplored 
mine of wealth, 

The period which this volume covers—those unhappy 
years which succeeded the great legislative and social 
reforms of him who has been called “ the greatest of the 
Plantagenets ’—has a melancholy interest. To one who 
lived at the time England must have seemed hastening 
to decay. The reaction against goodness which took 
place on the death of Edward I. brings to our mind the 
rapid falling away from all high ideals that occurred 
when Charles II. came back from over sea. We do not 
suppose that the evil was so widespread in the former 
as in the latter case; neither was it, so far as we are 
able to judge, 80 permanent, 


Votes on the Churches of Lancashire. By the late Sir 
“7 R, Glynne, Bart, Edited by Rev. J. A. Atkin- 
son, (Manchester, Chetham Society.) 
Tue late Sir Stephen Glynne was an enthusiast with 
regard to the ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle 
Ages, There is very little doubt that he had personally 
inspected more of our old churches than any one of his 
contemporaries. It was his habit to make notes of what 
he saw, and as many of these records were made before 
the present craze for what in cruel irony is called “ restora- 
tion ” had set in with the tornado-like violence by which 
we are now overwhelmed, the greater part of them 
contain memoranda of interesting things which have now 
perisbed or been removed. We had hoped that the whole 
of Sir Stephen’s notes would be published in one chrono- 
logical series; but as it seems this pleasure is to be with- 
held from us, we are glad to receive them bit by bit. 
Some of the notes before us are of far more than local 
interest. The editor has added to Sir Stephen’s accounts 
of the Lancashire churches which he visited notes of his 

own. This much enhances the interest of the volume. 


} of the Monument. By Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
ey hs and printed under the direction of the 

biey Lands Committee of the Corporation of the City 

f London. 
Mn. WELCH * coropiled a useful handbook. Half a 
century ago the Monument was one of the very first 
objects which country visitors desired to see when they 
visited the capital. London has grown, not only in size, but 
in interest, since those far-off days; and we feel sure that 
now the Monument is visited by very few of those who take 
a round of what we may call—though, of course, inaccu- 
rately—metropolitan sightseeing. Fewer still go through 
the labour of ascending to the summit, from which so 
noble a view of the great city may be seen on those few 
Ae~s when the atmosphere is clear, and a stiff breeze 


latter portion of his book might with advantage have 
been made longer. At the end is a bibliography, which 
will be found very useful to students of the history of 
London during the seventeenth century. We do not 
think that it is quite complete; but it is a great advance 
on anything we have hitherto met with, 


The Lone Star of Liberia : being the Outcome of Reflections 
on Our Own People, By F. A, Durham, an African of 
Lincoln’s Inn (Student at Law). (Stock. 

Mr. Durwax is a fluent writer and his book well worth 

reading. He has an ardent love for his own people, and 

exposes the injustice under which the black races still 
suffer in a manner which ought to do much good. There 
are certain writers among us still who seem never weary 
of insisting on the superiority of the race to which they 
belong over those whom it used to be the fashion to call 

“the children of Ham.” We are surprised these people 

do not see that such language is in very bad taste. Ifa 

Scrope or a Courtenay were to point out to a man of the 

middle class his own immeasurable superiority in point 

of family, he would be set down as a vulgar cad. Surely 
this nonsense about race, when applied to masses of men, 
is just the same thing. It may be true, though it has 
not as yet been demonstrated, that men and women with 
dark skins have not on the average the intellectual power 
of some of the pale races, Should this prove to be so, it 
is an argument for tenderness and care, not for ill-usage. 

When Mr. Durham discourses on his own people we 
are in almost full agreement with him, but we object to 
his telling for the hundredth time the story of the vile 
lives of certain kings and others who have stood high on 
the social ladder. Such narratives cannot in any way help 
forward the cause he has at heart, and they will pre- 

— many readers against what is, on the whole, a good 

boo 


Mr. R. C, Hops writes to say that he, and not his 
brother, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, is the author of 
‘Holy Wells.’ 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. A. (“Napier’s ‘A Plaine Discovery,’ &c.”),—This 
volume has been highly esteemed, and the various 
editions have been sold at prices from half a guinea to 
& guinea. 

Pact Brertey (“Boots on Table Unlucky ”’).—See 
6% 8, ix. 66, 137. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


R. GERALD MARSHALL will SUPPLY 

MATERIAL for a FAMILY HISTORY at most moderate terms. 

Abstracts of Wills, which are the backbone of pedigrees, at cheap rates. 
Advice free.—124, High-road, Kilburn, London 


H SOTHERAN & Cc O., 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 


General Agents for Libraries and ad Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad. 


Monthly Catalogue of Second: hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
140, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


THE GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE. Together beg 
a Catalogue of Parish Registers. By GEORGE W. MARSHALL, 
LL.D., Rouge Croix 


In the press, and will be issued as soon as the Subscription List is com- 
ete, a New Issue, oa aes for subscribers only, limited to 
Copies, at 25s. carriage 
Subscribers’ Names to aa sent to Messrs. BILLING & SONS, London 
Printing Works, Guildford. The list of subscribers being nearly com- 
plete, an early application is necessary to secure a copy. 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. P.RAS. 


EDWARD STANFORD, % and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
Beer LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F.RA.S. 
G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—xquare l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 

Atheneum :— These ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,” ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ i 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 


Every SATURDAY, of any Book or N 
price THR EEPENCE. 


ATHEN £ U 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

The PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS to the BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

STEVENSON'S CATRIONA. 

RENAN'S HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 

O'CONNOR MORRIS'S RECOLLECTIONS 

The BOOK of LLAN DAV 

BROWN'S OLD JOHN. 

SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTORY 

EGYPTOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—COLERIDGE on QUAKER 
PRINCIPLES—The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LANGAZE PAYE 
MAURICE—NOTE on WORDS WORTH—MR. JAMES TOOVEY. 

AL3:0— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE— The Rose in Antiquity; Li Table; Geographical 
Notes; Astronomical Notes; The Autumn Publishing Season. 


FINE ARTS—Rell's Review of BurneJones ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Worcester Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
ry-lane, E. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th. 24th, and JULY Sth containsa BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BBACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to * VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’* LOTHAIRK,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Breams’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1895, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONB 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


([UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central tion. Close 
to Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


sory Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of 

* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava ’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


& CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES; also 


ESTABLISHED 18%. 
uthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London. 

_TWO-AND- A-HALF PEK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

yable on demand. 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PUKCHASE a PLUT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRO , Manager. 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITI ES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
, STRAIGHT TIP for the winner is anxiously 


sought for prior to any of our great races, and the joy or sorrow 
of the recipients is largely measured by the amount of money th 
afterwards win or lose. There is no uncertainty, however, or anguished 
suspense as to the result of using HULLOWAY'S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT. After a fair trial the gain is sure and great. The Pills, taken 
occasionally in prescribed doses, keep the digestion in order, excite a 
free flow of heaithy bile, and regenerate the impoverished blood with 
richer materials. The Ointment ie a grand remedy for the removal of 
rheumatic pains, wounds, sores, ulcers, cuts, or bru 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1V. Szpr, 16, '95. 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON : 
SYMOND 


Renaissance in Italy: 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. 
Svo. lds. 
The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy Svo. lés. 
The CATHOLIC REACTION. In2Parts. 2 vols. demy 
Svo. 32s. 
Sketches in Italy and Greece. Second Edition. | 


Crown 8vo. ®s. 
Animi Figura. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
Italian Byways. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Shakspere’ s Predecessors in the English 
MA. Demy Svo. lés. 
Nene and Old: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti 
and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first | 
Time Translated into Rbymed English. Crown &vo. 7s. 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. 


Svo. 9s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Standard Edition. 
26 vols. large Svo. 10s. 6d. each. 
This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings 
not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Library Edition. 
24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9. ; 


or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 1s. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and 


Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6¢. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Popular Edition. 
crown §vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
or in balf-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s, 
in green cloth, 5s. 


Second Edition. Demy | 


Crown | 


13 vols. 
scarlet cloth, gilt top, 37. 5s. ; 
* The Volumes are sold separately, 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 

26 vols. uniformly bound in cloth, 4/. Ils. ; or handsomely | 
bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 

Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of 
the former Editions, and many new I)lustrations by Eminent 
Artists 

7 4 The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. |*s 
The Pocket Edition. 


27 vols. small feap. 8vo. in handsome ebonized case, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or 
uneut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or in paper cover, 1s. each. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 
10 vols. Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title- 
Page. Large crown 8vo. 6s. each. | 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


Last Essays on Church and Religion. With 


a Preface. Crown Svo. 7s. 
Mixed Essays. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
Contents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and 
British Liberalism—/Forro Unum est necessarium—A Guide to 
English Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton— 
A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a 
Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


God and the Bible: a Sequel to ‘Literature 


and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 
St. Paul and Protestantism; with other Essays. 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 4d. 
Contents :—St, Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 
the Church of England— Modern Dissent—A Comment on 
Christmas. 
Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political 
and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2 


Irish Essays, and Others. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d 


On the Study of Celtic Literature. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philo 
sopby and Religion. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 


In 16 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. The Volumes can be 
had bound in Sets or separately. 
This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at 


different periods of his life, and a few Illustrations. 


Also Mr. Browning's Last Volume, 
Asolando: Fancies and Facts. Ninth Edi- 


tion. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


A Selection from the Poetical Works of 
ROBERT BROWNING. First and Second Series. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. Small feap. Svo. 
bound in half-cloth, with with cut or uncut ¢ edges, 1s. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S WORKs. 
Uniform Edition. 

In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each, 


* Vol. VI., Aurora Leigh, can also be had bound 
and lettered as a separate Volume. 

Edition is uniform with the 16-Volume Edition of 

It contains several Portraits 


This 
Mr. Robert Browning’s Works. 
and Illustrations. 

A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth 
BARRETT BROWNING. First and Second Series. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


| Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. With 


Prefatory Note by Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. Smal! 
feap. 8vo. half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO, will be happy to forward a CA TALOGU 'E of their Publications post free on applicatwn 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, | 


Wi aterloo- place, 


Friated by JOHN C 
40. 


HN C. FRANCIS, at 


FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream s-buildings Chancery-lane, F.C. 
bream p-Luuaings, at 


; and Published by the said 
AU, Love. 
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